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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—— 
AST week we warned our readers to be prepared for a 
4 fresh outcry that Ulster is standing in the way of an 
‘trish settlement. Since then events have developed con- 
iiderably in the direction we feared and expected. The latest 
information is explicit enough that the Cabinet contemplate 
asking the rulers of the Six County Area to consent to a plebiscite, 
or some similar device, for deciding whether it is possible to 
detach Tyrone and Fermanagh from the Northern area and add 
them to the Southern area. Sir James Craig will probably be 
called into the Conference, and from what he has already said 
in Ireland we imagine that he will not refuse. He has stated 
several times that he would accept such an invitation if only to 
prevent the interests of the Northern loyalists from being given 
away in his absence. It will really be outrageous if the nego- 
tiations are managed in such a way that the onus for a failure 
of the Conference is placed upon the only loyal and law-respecting 
part of Ireland. No doubt Mr. Lloyd George will not attempt 
to coerce Ulster, for he has promised not'todoso. Other methods, 
however, are possible. We have discussed these in our first 
leading article and shall say no more on the subject here. ’ 





Meanwhile, Mr. Lloyd George, with his unfailing tactica 
instinct, decided to take the field in the House of Commons 
against his critics, who were visibly banding themselves together. 
The result was exactly what might have been expected. On 
Monday, there was a long debate on the Irish negotiations and 
Mr. Lloyd George enjoyed one of the greatest oratorical triumphs 
of his career, Only 43 members voted for the vote of censure, 
while 439 voted against it. The vote of censure was moved by 
Colonel Gretton and was seconded by Mr. Rupert Gwynne. 
Mr, Lloyd George made three main points. Objection had been 








raised to dealing with the Sinn Feiners at all because of their 
abominable record. ‘“ But with whom,” he asked, “ would 
you deal?” He declared that there was nobody else to deal 
with. Sinn Feiners represented the vast majority of Southern 
Irishmen, and if there were to be negotiations at allit must be with 
them. The next point was his justification of secrecy. Ho 
expressed the opinion that if the Conference had been public 
it might just as well not have been held at all. We certainly 
agree with him there. His last main point was that the only 
alternative to negotiation was a terrible and prolonged guerrilla 
war of which nobody would be able to foresee the end. In the 
course of his speech Mr. Lloyd George promised that the Northera 
Parliament should be given its full powers “ unless something 
happens one way or the other in the course of the next few days.” 


While everybody agrees that Mr. Lloyd George’s performance 
was a remarkable achievement, even for him, various interpre- 
tations have been placed on the speech regarded as a clue to 
his immediate intentions. Here again we would refer our readers 
to our first leading article. If we had had a vote in the House 
we should undoubtedly have cast it in favour of the Government 
for the simple reason that it would be useless to break off the 
Conference, which must in any case come to a head in a few 
days. Lord Winterton spoke most sensibly from this point of 
view. By keeping Mr. Lloyd George in London when he ought 
to be on his way to Washington the Sinn Feiners, the supreme 
egotists of the world, have done yet another disservice to the 
cause of humanity in general. 


The “ Little Entente” of Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania and 
Serbia withheld their ultimatum to Hungary, apparently in 
deference to the wishes of the Allies. But the threat, backed by 
the mobilization of the Czech army, sufficed to make the Hun- 
garian Government hasten to get rid of their prisoner, the 
ex-Emperor Charles. On Tuesday he was transferred from the 
monastery of Tihany to safe keeping in a British monitor in the 
Danube below Budapest. The ex-Emperor, it is stated, had 
refused to resign his claims to the Iron Crown. The Allies have 
given the Hungarian Government till Monday to proclaim the 
exclusion of the Hapsburgs from the Hungarian throne. It is 
suggested that the troublesome Hapsburg may be interned at 
Madeira—a very agreeable place of captivity. 











Dr. Wirth, the German Chancellor, after reconstructing his 
Cabinet last week, sought the approval of the Reichstag. He 
obtained it on Wednesday, October 26th, by 230 votes to 132. 
The Monarchists and the Bolsheviks formed the minority. The 
Reichstag declined by a majority of 60 to regard Dr. Wirth’s 
protest against the Upper Silesian settlement as unduly mild. 
On the following day Germany informed the Allies that she 
accepted the decision and would nominate a German representa- 
tive on the Commission which is to supervise the economic 
development of the industrial area in Upper Silesia. Dr. 
Wirth’s success in the Reichstag does not, however, imply that 
the Monarchists have abated their intrigues against the Republic. 





The brothers Ali and Dr. Kitchlew, the three leaders of the 
“Caliphate ” agitation among the Indian Moslems, were con- 
victed of sedition at Karachi on Tuesday and sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment. They were charged with attempting to 
tamper with the Indian Moslem troops, whom they told that 
it was a sin against their religion to serve the King-Emperor. 
The accused did not deny the charge, but admitted it and tried 
to justify their action. Even Mr. Montagu could not very well 
overlook such a deliberate chalienge to our authority nor 
prevent Lord Reading from having the agitators prosecuted. 
Mr. Gandhi has made a point of repeating in public the seditious 
words for which his confederates have been punished, but the 
Government of India are not allowed to touch the “ Mahatma.” 
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The French Government last Saturday ratified the agreement, 


with the Turkish Nationalists which M. Franklin-Bouillon 
negotiated recently at Angora. It provides for the operation of 
the Baghdad Railway from the Taurus to the rail-head at 
Nisibin by a French company. The racial minorities in Cilicia, 
which the French will evacuate, are to have the illusory protec- 
tion of the regulations introduced into the treaties with Poland 
and other Central European States. Trade between Northern 
Syria and Turkish territory is to be free from Customs duties. 
The agreement raises very serious questions. France has recog- 
nized the rebels under Mustapha Kemal as a Government, 
disregarding the Sultan and his Ministry at Constantinople. 
Furthermore, she has acted independently, without consulting 
her Allies or considering their interests. The Near Eastern 
question plagued Europe for generations because the Powers 
could never agree on united action, except at rare intervals. 
France now deliberately reverts to that evil state of things 
in order to reduce the cost of administering her mandate in 
Syria. As Syria was rescued from Turkish misrule solely by 
British efforts, our French Allies might have been expected to take 
us into their confidence before tearing up the Treaty of Sévres. 


The Bolsheviks, who have repeatedly declared that they would 
never recognize Russia’s debts, have nominally receded from 
that position. In a note presented on Sunday they informed 
the British Government that they would recognize Russia’s 
obligations ‘“‘ with respect to State loans made by the Tsarist 
Government before 1914,” provided that they were given “ those 
special conditions and facilities which will render possible the 
realization of this undertaking.” The primary condition was 
that the Great Powers should conclude a definite peace with 
the Bolsheviks, and that other Powers should recognize them 
as a Government. They proposed the summoning of an inter- 
national conference to discuss the claims of the Powers against 
Russia, and of Russia against the Powers, and to draw up a 
treaty of peace. It will be observed that the conditions make 
the offer worthless, as there is no likelihood of all the Powers 
agreeing tosuch terms. Nor will Russia, so long as the Bolshevik 
chaos endures, be able to pay her foreign debts. The Bolsheviks 
have already asked for fresh loans with which to buy food for 
the peasantry whom they have reduced to starvation. 


A large meeting held by the British Empire Union at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, on Friday, October 28th, was 
deliberately broken up by a Communist gang. Lord Derby 
was to have been the principal speaker, but his voice was 
drowned in the uproar. The Communists obtained admission 
by forged tickets and used “stink bombs” of German manufac- 
ture. The police did not appear on the scene until the meeting 
had been abandoned. The Home Secretary, when questioned 
on the subject in the House of Commons on Tuesday, said that 
he had not had time to enquire into the matter. He admitted 
that the Communist gangs included many persons of foreign 
extraction. Some of the ringleaders at the Central Hall were, 
indeed, heard to be speaking broken English. It is a pity that 
the Home Office should display such indifference to an agitation 
which is deliberately fostered from Moscow and worked by alien 
agents in Bolshevik pay. Things have come to a pretty pass 
when a patriotic society cannot hold a meeting in Westminster, 
a few yards from the Houses of Parliament, without being 
disturbed by these hired ruffians. 


The Anglo-Italian Review for November contains an extremely 
interesting article entitled “ Deflation or Reconstruction ?” 
The article is in form a review of an article by Senator Einaudi, 
the Italian economist in the Corriere della Sera. Signor Einaudi 
has advocated for Italy the policy of a gradual falling of prices 
spread over many years by means of resumption of work and 
increasing production and wealth in contradistinction to a 
policy of tight money and violent deflation. The writer in the 
Anglo-Italian Review recalls the reconstruction policy of the 
United States after the Civil War. The policy of America at 
that time has not been sufficiently remembered, for it is certainly 
a very pertinent piece of evidence in all discussions about finance 
and trade after a great war. 


At the end of the Civil War in 1865 general prices had risen 
from 100 to 216. The Americans had to choose between violent 
deflation and a policy of not merely ignoring their debt but 
of deliberately adding to it. The argument for running further 
into debt was that the future of the country depended entirely 








’ i 
upon the revival of trade and that trade could never revive 
under a system of high taxation and tight money, This 
apparently risky policy was adopted and justified itself. Thera 
was a slow and orderly fall of prices to 1896, except for the 
years 1871—73, when the country was already showing symptoms 
of the great financial panic of 1873. Eyen during those ein 
years prices did not rise, but were steady, and thenceforward 
they resumed the downward movement. The panic itself, wo 
believe, may be traced much less to dangerous financial 
expedients than to a bad system of banking. The panic did 
not begin in America, but in Austria and Germany. 





No analogy, of course, must be pressed too far, for no two 
cases ate exactly alike. America, for instance, during tho 
Civil War did not print anything like so much paper moncy 
as we printed during the late war. It is a remarkable fact, 
however, that from 1865 to 1869 prices in America continued 
to fall, while both the amount of paper moncy and the Govern. 
ment debt were being increased. At the end of the Civil Way 
Federal indebtedness was 2,412 million dollars, whereas by 
June 30th, 1869, it was 4,172 million dollars. The writer 
in the Anglo-Italian Review gives as his authority for theso 
figures the report of the Special Commissioner of the Revenue, 
Mr. David A. Wells. He adds, “ The official theory of deflation 
of prices by cornering money no longer holds the field. It is high 
time to try the old-fashioned remedy of easy money obtainable 
by bold leaders of industry for periods long enough to bring 
enterprise to fruition with the help of intelligent labour.” ' 





The House of Commons on Friday, October 28th, gave a 
second reading to the Local Authorities (Financial Provisions) 
Bill, which is designed to meet the difficulty caused by the 
Communist Borough Council in Poplar. If any borough council 
refuses to raise a rate, the central authority issuing the precept 
may itself be empowered to raise the rate in the defaulting 
borough. The Bill also makes outdoor relief, as well as indoor 
relief, in London a charge upon the Metropolitan Common 
Poor Fund for a year. Sir Alfred Mond promised “ to see that 
as far as possible no board of guardians should act with undue 
extravagance at the expense of the others.”’ It was pointed out 
that the promise could not be fulfilled while the guardians 
retained their independence. The boards which have adminis- 
tered outdoor relief with prudence will be penalized while those 
boards which, as in Poplar, have distributed doles to all who 
cared to ask for them will be encouraged in their extravagance. 
Whitechapel, for example, which is just as poor as Poplar, will 
have its poor rates increased by 4}$d. in the pound through this 
unfortunate measure. 


Mr. Geoffrey Drage, on behalf of the Denison House Committee 
on Public Assistance, warned the public, in the Times of 
October 28th, that the effect of Sir Alfred Mond’s Bill must be 
to increase the amount spent on outdoor relief. He pointed out 
that, while all the East-End boroughs have much the same 
amount of poverty to deal with, the rates of pauperism vary 
widely because some boards of guardians are careful and others 
are not. Thus Poplar has 135 paupers per 1,000, while Shore- 
ditch has 95, Stepney 80, Bethnal Green 75, and Whitechape! 
only 22. For years past the faction ruling in Poplar have 
deliberately sought to redistribute wealth by giving out-relicf 
with a lavish hand, whereas in neighbouring boroughs the 
guardians have tried to discriminate between the honest poor 
and the wastrels who will not work. Now that all London 
boroughs are to be allowed to charge the cost of out-relief to the 
Common Poor Fund, guardians will be tempted to follow 
the evil example of Poplar. 


On the Report stage of the Unemployed Workers’ Dependents 
Bill, in the House of Commons on Tuesday, a number of Unionist 
and Labour members tried to induce the Government to increase 
the weekly allowances. Dr. Macnamara agreed that grants of 
ls. a week should be given to the children of an unemployed 
man, irrespective of the size of the family, and up to the age of 
sixteen if they were at school. He declined to double the 
weekly grant, because the State could not find the moncy. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer reminded the House that 
this Bill was only one of several schemes which would cost 
£12,000,000, apart from subsidies to local authorities and the 
credits for the export trade. He could not add £1,750,000 to 


this large total for the children’s grants. The prospect for next 
year’s Budget was appalling. There was no surplus, the taxes 
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were grievous, and if the Government borrowed, they would 
depreciate the currency and raise the price of the foodstuffs and 
raw materials that we had to buy abroad. The proposal to 
double the children’s allowance was rejected by 145 votes to 
212 and the Bill was read a third time, 


The Lord Chancellor toid thé House of Lords last week that 
he should favour an amendment of the law so as to remove the 
difficulties occasioned by the decision, in the case of Sutters v. 
Briggs, that cheques paid in settlement of betting is=2es were 
worthless. He could not promise that the Cabinet would go 
back on their undertaking not to intrcduce any general legis- 
lation in this short autumn session. On Wednesday, Lord 
Muir Mackenzie introduced a Bill to modify the Act of 1835, 
so that a debt legally payable in money may be paid by cheque. 
The Lord Chancellor supported it and the Bill was read a second 
time. Whether the Bill will pass through the House of Commons 
by general agreement is more than doubtful. 


The Times of Monday printed a valuable letter from Sir 
(Cyprian Bridge, commenting on the size and cost of battle- 
ships. He points out that a capital ship costs about £8,000,000, 
end that people are already talking glibly of a £10,000,000 battle- 
ship. The cost has become so appalling, and the doubt about 
the desirability of regarding huge ships as our best line of defence 
is so strong, that we agree with Sir Cyprian Bridge that it is 
high time that there should be a most careful inquiry into the 
whole subject? Not long ago Lord Fisher was telling us that the 
day of battleships was over because they were an easy prey 
to submarines. More lately we have been told that they will 
be a still more easy prey to bombs. The doctrine is that even 
though the ship may be strong enough to resist bombs directly 
bursting on board, she is bound to succumb to huge depth- 
charges dropped in the water all round her. Meanwhile four 
capital ships are beiny laid down, and the official theory is that 
capital ships still hold the sea and are absolutely necessary. 


We agree that in the war capital ships were by no means driven 
from the sea, thanks largely to their protecting screens of 
destroyers. But the official theory does: not amount to much 
more than this: that while doubt has been implanted in every 
mind,and nobody can say with confidence what would happen 
to the capital ship in a war in which there were more submarines 
and, above all, more aircraft, nobody will take the responsibility 
of declaring that the time has come to scrap the capital ship. 
Thisis a highly intelligible situation, for the responsibility would, 
of course, be very great indeed, Sir Cyprian Bridge, however, 
with his demand for an inquiry suggests 2 way out. While 
making this sensible proposal he also has the good sense te show 
that he is concerned for the unhappy taxpayer. After all, we 
ven the war largely by our financial resources. If the tax- 
payer is ruined there will be no more financial resources. The 
accumulated wealth of the taxpayer is, in fact, as much a line 
Unless such ships are really 
indispensable we simply cannot afford them. 


of defence as the capital ship itself. 


Our great engineering and shipbuilding industries may look 
forward to a revival of trade now that the workmen, on a ballot, 
have agreed to the abolition of the ‘‘ munitions” 
i2} per cent. thoughtlessly granted to skilled workers by Mr. 
Churchill. In the ballot 176,471 men voted for the withdrawal 
of the bonus in three monthly instalments, while 147,636 voted 
against it. The Amalgamated Engineering Union showed an 
adverse majority of nearly 18,000, and the Engineers and Ship- 
builders’ Unions were narrowly divided, with a majority of only 
2,2 But the vote of the General Workers’ 
Federation, mainly composed of unskilled men, decided the issue 

Less than 10 per cent. of 
the trade unionists affected took the trouble to vote. It is to 
the vast majority of the workmen knew that a 
ir wages from the artificially high war standard 


bonus of 


00 for the proposal. 





in favour of removing the bonus. 


be inferred that 
reduction of the 
inevitable if their employers were to obtain fresh orders 
in the markets of the world. It is useless to maintain high rates 
of wages if there is no work to be had. : 


was 


We much regret to record the retirement of Sir Basil Thomson, 
tlle Director of the Special Service branch of the Metropolitan 
Police. His value to the State in keeping the Government 
informed of Bolshevik and Sinn Fein conspiracies may bo 
measured by the persistent virulence with which he has been 
attacked in the Daily Herald. We should have thought that 
in times like these it was desirable to retain the services of an 





official so competent and so courageous as Sir Basil Thermson, 
whose intimate knowledge of the revolutionary under-world 
has saved us from great calamities. It was stated officially 
that his department would now be reorganized, and made 
responsible to the Commissioner of Police and not to the Cabinet, 
Sir Basil Thomson, however, felt it neeessary to explain, in 
Wednesday’s Morning Post, that he had not reached the age of 
retirement, and that he did not wish to retire so long as the 
country needed his services. He added that if his special staff 
were dispersed, the country would lose a most loyal, zealous 
and conizetent body of public servants. 


We know no more of this affair than we have seen in print. 
But we are bound to say that it has an unpleasant look. The 
Home Secretary has scaiteiy concealed his reluctance to interfere 
with the Communist propaganda in England, and we are tempted 
to conjecture that the Special Service branch is thought to have 
been too active in this direction. The appointment, as Sir 
Basil Thomson’s successor, of Sir Joseph Byrne, who was 
Inspector-General of the Royal Irish Constabulary from 1916 
to January, 1920, strengthens our doubts. For Sir Joseph 
Byrne was suddenly removed from his post by Mr. Macpherson, 
who informed the House of Commons that the Government 
thought Sir Joseph Byrne “ unequal to that active discharge of 
all the essential duties of an Tuspector-General for which, in 
the circumstances now prevailing in Ireland, the Government 
are compelled to look.” If Sir Joseph Byrne was “ unequal to 
that active discharge ” of his duties in Ireland, must we conclude 
that he has been chosen for his new post because the Special 
Service branch is henceforth to “ go slow” ? 


The municipal elections held all over England, except in 
London, on Tuesday showed a general determination on the 
part of the electors to check the increase of expenditure which 
has made the rates intolerably high. The Labour Party, 
whose programme involves unlimited expenditure, naturally 
did badly at the polls, It put forward a large number of candi- 
dates, and-the total gain of some forty seats was a poor return. 
It gained six seats in Birmingham, five each in Barnsley, 
Norwich and Sheffield, and four in Brighton. On the other 


hand, it lost four ggats in Manchester — where the Con- 
servatives won a majority in the City Council —six in 
Liverpool, four in Birkenhead and five in Glasgow. The 


detailed results show that in most of the smaller industrial 
towns, where the vast majority of the ratepayers are working 
men and women, the Labour Party was decisively beaten. The 
ratepayers want economy and efficiency rather than the Social- 
istic millennium, 


We offer our most sincere and hearty congratulations to the 
Morning Post, which on Wednesday entered upon its one hundred 
and fiftieth year. The Morning Post was founded in 1772. 
Having started in the reign of George IIL., it is still going very 
strong im the reign of George V. We suppose that even those 
who most vehemently disagree with the Morning Post must turn 
to its leading articles every morning with the keenest possible 
expectation of entertainment, at all events if those persons have 
any appreciation of pungent wit adorning honesty. In these 
days of a commercialized Press, the Morning Post has never 
loosed its hold upon the old tradition ; rather it grasps it tighter, 
The paper is absolutely honest and without self-seeking. It 
believes in helping friends and defeating enemies. That is a 
much better principle than helping enemies and defeating friends. 

If the Morning Post sometimes believes too little in democracy 
—democracy, we mean, in its strict and true form—for our 
taste, we gladly acknowledge that in its fearlessness and in- 
dustriousnéss it has many lessons to teach even to the truest 
democrats. As fer literature and all the arts, they have few 
more discriminating afd ardent champions than the Morning 
Post. Altogether it is a gréat newspaper, greatly conducted. 
As an instance of the exceptional pains it takes to instruct 
its readers, we may mention the Supplement-gn the record of the 
Sinn Feiners in Ireland which was published on Meuday. Ib is 
an invaluable collection of facts, for which we are extremely 
grateful to the Morning Post. We suppose that hundreds of 
persons, like ourselves, have preserved it for reference, 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 54 per cent. Nov. 3, 
1921: 5 per cent. War Loin was on Thursday, 88153 
Thursday week, 87}; a year ago, 82}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
i 
THE VOTE OF CENSURE. 
VHE inevitable happened in the House of Commons on 
Monday last. Only forty-three members could be 
induced to vote for a motion condemning the Government's 
negotiations with the Sinn Feiners. The Government's 
majority was only four short of four hundred. The true 
position, in our opinion, was that taken up by Lord Wint<;- 
ton. The way in which the Government have handled the 
Irish question during the past three years is utterly deplor- 
able, and has directly led us into the perilous situation in 
which we now find ourselves, Put fh existing circumstances 
it may yerv “*!l be more dangerous to try to turn round 
find go back than to go on. The fact that the driver has 
taken a wrong and very dangerous road and is driving 
recklessly does not make it wise to pull him off the box when 
things are at their worst. To say this is not to commend 
his driving or to free from blame the people who insisted 
that he was the ideal coachman. It is merely a piece of 
necessary expediency. We may add to this the fact which 
Lord Winterton insisted on. In any case, a very few days 
will tell us whether we shall get through on our driver's 
road or whether the crash will come. That completes the 
case for giving another chance, however slender, to the 
Conference. 

But to say that the Unionists in the Commons had no 
choice at the moment but to vote for Mr. Lloyd George 
is perfectly consistent with the deep sense of anxiety which 
we feel in respect of the situation and with a steadfast 
determination to take the earliest opportunity of preventing 
the recurrence of events so dangerous. Remember, the 
worst is not yet over. It is by no means impossible—nay, 
it is more than likely—that before a week has passed we 
shall find ourselves up to the neck in perils and perplexities 
which could easily have been prevented but which were 
not prevented, and which may in the end force us to adopt 
a course deeply distasteful and humiliating to the British 

-ople and to the whole British Empire. It is true that 
Mr. Lloyd George spoke almost with horror of such a result, 
and declared that we could never consent, and he could 
never consent, to such humiliation. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the past experience of Mr. Lloyd George’s mercurial 
temperament (it is, we confess, that rather than conscious 
and deliberate bad faith) makes his oratorical protestations 
of little or no value. Again, if he misleads us now, it will 
be by no means the first time that a passionate declaration 
that he will never consent has been quickly followed by 
a rapid and complete surrender. That was what happened 
in the case of Ireland and Conscription. Mr. Lloyd George 
insisted with the greatest solemnity that he would never 
agree to Ireland permanently evading her obligations in this 
essential matter. All the same, he never a Conscrip- 
tion to Ireland. We and other students of the Prime 
Minister's methods and temperament felt sure that he 
would not apply it, and said so openly, with the result that 
we were strongly condemned for our unfairness and our 
prejudice. We devoutly hope that we may, on this 
occasion, be more accurately condemned for distrusting 
Mr. Lloyd George’s solemn asseverations. 

Mr. Lloyd George will not openly propose to do the 
things which he tells us are unthinkable as parts of a 
settlement. We are not afraid of anything so crude as that. 
What we are afraid of is that a situation will be brought 
about, or, shall we say, will come about, in which the 
British people will have presented to them a hateful 
and odious dilemma. Mr. Lloyd George is an expert in 
dilemmas. If Mr. Lloyd George should be able to carry the 
Sinn Feiners with him and to get them to consent to the 
sine qua non of settlement, which is the recognition of the 
two Irelands, all may be well. If, however, which we fear 
is mueh more Likely to be the case, the Conference breaks 
down owing to the determination of the Sinn Feiners not 
to recognize this fact, we shall not be surprised, when Mr. 
Lloyd George appears “at this box” to announce the 


deadlock, if he adds that he is not the proper man to carry | 


out the only alternative left. That remaining alternative 


will be the conquest of the South of Ireland and the re- 
establishment therein of the authority of the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom, 








This is, of course, a very artless way of putting it, 
We do not imagine that Mr. Lloyd George will so openly 
tell us that he has let the whole South of Ireland slide 
into the lap of Sinn Fein, that the military position there 
is ten times worse than it was before the Truce, and thas 
in view of these facts he proposes to !st someone dee 
clear up the mess he has made. What we expect him 
to do is to develop his personal views on the lines indicated 
in his oratorical »asterpiece of Monday. He will tell 
the Hezse of Commons that any man who undertakes 
to carry out the awful policy of spreading fire and the 
sword throughout the length and breadth of Southern 
Ireland must be convinced that every other just and 
reasonable alternative has been produced. He will then 
go on to tell us that there was another alternative jn 
view, but that unfortunately his previous pledges made 
it impossible for him to carry it out. Though he thought 
it an infinitely better policy than that of war, it could 
not be adopted by him. 

Pressed to be more specific, he would teil the House 
that at the last moment he had found that if he had been 
in a position to allow the withdrawal of the counties of 
Tyrone and Fermanagh from Northern Ireland a settle. 
ment could have been reached. But he wes personally 
pledged not to assent to any suggestions of that kind. 
Then would follew a very fine panegyric of the stera 
spirit of the Ulstermen and a pathétic and moving lament 
that they should have thought it their duty to keep 
their whole pound of Northern flesh. It was not for him 
to judge. It was not for him to lay the blame on any 
particular shoulders, and especially on men who had 
been tried so sorely by circumstances as the men of the 
North. In spite, however, of this he could not but feel, 
and feel deeply, the tragedy of the incident. But once 
more it must be some man who felt more certain than 
he did that there was no alternative to the arbitrament 
of physical foree who should be entrusted with the 
carrying through of a policy fraught with issues so 
tremendous as the conquest of Southern Ireland. 

If what we have sketched as likely to happen were 
actually to happen, what should be done? Are the 


: rest of the leaders of the Unionist Party going to stamp 


out a guerrilla war in Ireland, with all that it means, with 
Mr. Lloyd George sitting by in the House of Commons 
and audibly muttering “ The pity of it” ¢ That would 
be the strain of the first six weeks. “Too late!” would 
suit the second six weeks, In the third, “ This is more 
than flesh and blesd can stand.” And at the end of 
six months it would be “ By heaven! This is too much!” 

Unless we are very much mistaken, if Mr. Lloyd George, 
at the end of a speech of extreme moving power— 
undoubtedly he is the greatest orator of ovr day, or 
perhaps of any day—were to lay down his great office, 
what would happen would be something of this kind. 
In the first place there would be a very real, but also a 
very well organized, feeling of consternation amongst the 
Unionist Party. Half the old women of both sexes—in 
the Commons, in the Lords and in the country—would 
shout “ Ruin! We have no one to save us from that 
dreadful Labour Party, revolutionaries who want to cut 
our throats and take our money. Mr. Lloyd George knew 
how to defeat them because he had been one of them 
himself, but mercifully he was converted to patriotism 
and the rights of property by the war and the great 
responsibilities of office. They-must be mad to turn him 
out of office and to leave us absolutely defenceless merely 
because of those horrid Irish.” 

Again, there wiil be plenty of “ disciplined ’’ Unionists « 
who, though they do not approve of Mr. Lloyd Georges | 
policy and methods of leadership, will imagine that if he 
goes out in this way the Unionist Party as a Party will 
suffer injury. Finally, there will be the people who are 
just now intensely and most naturally anxious that 
nothing shall be done to prevent a revival of trade. But 
nothing injures trade so much as political unrest. All 
these will be deeply perturbed at the thought of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s resignation. Accordingly, we shall see 
what the newspapers call “ overwhelming” pressure 
brought to bear upon Mr. Lloyd George to induce him 
to remain our leader. Ultimately he will consent, but 
on his own terms. 

When these terms are stated, we expect that they will 
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be found to be in efiect those which we have reluctantly 
and with great regret seen for the last six months to be 
the inevitable end of such a step as the Conference and 
the Truce. Once again, we are Unionists and hate the 
destruction of the United Kingdom, but the invitation to the 
Conference and the way in which matters have developed 
since the Truce have destroyed in us all hope of the preserva- 
tion of the Union. Our only hope has been to get out of 
the deadly peril into which we have been so unnecessarily 
thrust on the least onerous terms available. These we 
believe will prove to be the segregation of the Sinn Feiners 
in a bloodstained autonomy of their own, for which, 
thank heaven! we shall have no responsibility whatever. 
Remember that the foundation of a Dominion in the 
South against the will of the Southern Irish can only 
end in complete independence, and under conditions for 
us of a specially unfavourable kind. The power to secede 
goes, in fact if not in name, with every Dominion Con- 
stitution. We make an Irish Republic quite as certain 
by this road as by any other, except the maintenance 
of the Parliamentary Union. 

We shall be told, perhaps, that we have not given 
proper consideration to what Mr. Lloyd George declared 
on Monday was quite possible—the conquest of Ireland 
by the prosecution of a great anti-guerrilla campaign. 
We agree, of course, that the thing is possible. We agree 
that it would be justifiable. What we do not agree with 
is the assertion that Mr. Lloyd George is capable of 
carrying it out—assuming that he would accept the task. 
Therefore we do not consider it as practical polities. The 
most he wouid ever do would be to carry oUt a whirlwind 
military campaign on a tremendous scale for six or seven 
months, which, no doubt, might result in the rebels going 
temporarily to the bogs and mountains, or else to prison. 
Peace would be said to reign in Ireland. Then there 
would follow a great reconciliation scheme. Everybody 
would be let out of prison and everyone would be given 
a share of the large Parliamentary conciliation and com- 
passionate vote. And in the next six months it would 
all begin over again. We should find Sinn Fein, under a 
new alias such as, for example, * The Catholic League,” 
with the motto “Killing no murder,” once more 
triumphant in Ireland. 

To make the waging of guerrilla warfare successful you 
must impress your enemies with the idea that you mean 
business. But are Mr. Lloyd George and the Govern- 
ment, who have been letting the Sinn Fein leaders in 
and out of jail, and rationing them alternately with 
“ skilly ’ and cigars, ever likely to impress the guerrilla 
chiefs with the belief that they really mean business ? 

As a postscript, we may say that there is one card which 
Mr. Lloyd George might play which, if he played not as 
bluff but in earnest, would bring even the Sinn Feiners 
of this Conference to reason. Suppose he were to warn 
them that if the Conference breaks down and we go back 
to the status quo ante we have in our possession a form 
of counter-attack upon the people of South Ireland 
which will prove much more effective than hunting them 
across the bogs. We shall subject the whole of the 
produce of Southern Ireland to a fifty per cent. ad valorein 
duty, and only make exception in the case of producers 
who can show that they have been loyal to the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom and have given no succour 
to our enemies. If Mr. Lloyd George would say that 
he would find the South of Ireland much more amenable 
to reason than he ever will by allowing his supporters 
in the Press to publish hints and suggestions that the 
Ulster people are preventing “a sublime explosion ” of 
amity by their selfishness and that it is they who are 
the enemies of Peace. 





THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND'S REVOLT. 


W* have already dealt with Mr. Lloyd George's 

speech and the appalling position to which we have 
been brought by the Government’s Irish policy. Here 
We want to say a word on an allied subject, namely, the 
Duke of Northumberland’s spirited and eloquent. protest 
against the way in which the Unionist Party have pros- 
trated themselves at the feet of the great Welsh orator. 
But let us be just to the great Welsh orator. When we 
say hard things about him and his policy we feel that we 





ought first to say them about the Unionist leaders. They 
are the culprits. They are clearly sinning against the 
light. He cannot be accused of that final offence. He 
could not have done the things to which we object, and for 
which we speak critically of him, if he had not been given 
the power to do so by his Unionist colleagues. They made 
him what he is. They quite unnecessarily gave him a freer 
hand than that given to any Prime Minister since the days 
of the younger Pitt. They delivered themselves, bound 
hand and foot, to their former foe. They allowed him to 
scatter titles and honours broadcast throughout the land, 
and so accustomed every man on the make—and there are 
thousands of such in politics—to look to him for rewards for 
what is called public service but is really party service. 
Finally, the Unionist leaders allowed him and his lieutenants 
to stretch their hands out over the Unionist Press till there 
is only one London Unionist daily paper (the Morning Post) 
which criticizes the Prime Minister from the Unionist 
standpoint. The Northcliffe Press may, and does, criticize 
him, but that Press would not thank us for describing it as 
Unionist. The Unionist leaders have also allowed Mr. 
Lloyd George to create within the Coalition a band of 
Liberal Coalitionists, whom he can always use, and does 
use, as Mr. Jorkins used his partner, Mr. Spenlow. This 
and that must not be done for fear it would be taken ill by 
the Coalition Liberals. But let it not be thought that we 
want to show any hostility to the rank and file of the 
Coalition Liberals. Many of them, we are fully aware, 
are quite reasonable and sound in their political views. 
They are, that is, quite as sincere anti-revolutionaries as 
are the best Unionists. They serve, however, very well 
as the political bogy, which is used to keep the Unionist 
leaders and the Unionist rank and file in order. “ We must 
not forget the Coalition Liberals. It is essential to keep them 
in line with us.” That is the whispered word, sent by the 
Whips round the Unionist benches, which paralyses 
Unionism. 

Though he did not say so in exactly the same way as we 
have put it, we feel sure that the Duke of Northumberland 
feels with us that it is the Unionist leaders and not the 
Unionist rank and file who are to blame. It is they who 
are responsible. It is they who have brought the great 
evils from which the country is suffering upon us. We 
ought then, in our opinion, to be very grateful to the Duke 
for having spoken out so boldly and so plainly as he did last 
Saturday. 

But though we agree here, we are not in agreement with 
him as to the practical step which he recommends, 
i.c., secession from the Unionist Party. We would 
much rather have seen him stand by to make another 
effort to save it. Heaven knows it will soon enough want 
saving. The vampire of Lloyd Georgeism has already 
sucked away almost all its life-blood. What we think the 
Duke of Northumberland and the men who take his point 
of view ought to avoid is placing themselves in a position 
of political isolation. They should determine to carry on a 
campaign within the Party in order to re-establish it on 
true and constitutional lines—including first of all a system 
of conservative and constitutional finance. There is, we 
are certain, a great opportunity here. If in every constitu- 
ency a band of men openly professing themselves to be 
Unionists could be got together, such a band, however 
small, would exercise an enormous influence at the polls. 

Before we leave the Duke of Northumberland’s speech 
we must say something in regard to his plain speaking about 
the Labour Party. We agree with him in deploring the 
miserable opportunism of the so-called Moderate Labour 
leaders. We do not object to their holding views which we 
regard as foolish, or even dangerous. That is their business. 
Further, if they can persuade the country to adopt these 
views and can form a Ministry we shall be as loyal in our 
obedience to such a Ministry as to any other. We should 
never dream of attempting to defeat the choice of the 
Democracy by side winds ; by organizing anarchic councils 
of direct action, or by trying to get up some movement of 
combined capital which would embarrass the Government 
and render the task committed to them by the country 
impossible. We shall advocate the playing of the game 
honestly and fairly whenever we get a Labour Ministry. 

Again, we join strongly in the Duke of Northumber- 
land’s regret that Unionists have been made 34 
party to the wretched attempt to buy off the antagonism 
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ofthe Labour Party by adopting a part of their programme, 
and by giving under pressure a series of bribes and doles 
to organized Labour. Of course, if the Unionist Party 
were really converted to the Labour Party policy 
it would be their duty to carry it out. But there is no 
question of such conversion. The Unionist Party, with 
Mr. Lloyd George at their head, agree in the abstract that 
the programme of the Labour leaders contains most 
perilous and poisonous expedients. Yet they straightway 
proceed to give us as large a dose as they dare of these 
poisons on the ground that if we do not take it from them 
we may be compelled to take a much larger dose from 
somebody else. 

There is nothing worse than this policy of political 
Danegeld. If a bad policy has got to be tried, let it, at any 
rate, be tried by the people who believe in it. When they 
are doing that, they can, at all events, be subjected to strong 
opposition and strong criticism. What are we to say, how- 
ever, when this bad policy is taken up through cowardice 
by people who (1) possess a Parliamentary majority, 
and so are certain to be able to carry it through ; (2) who 
can muzzle all criticism ; (3) who must incur responsibility 
for the inevitable fiasco when it takes place? The Labour 
Party is ten times as powerful and as injurious when it 
coerces the Unionist Party into doing its work than when 
it is acting on its own. 

It has been bad enough to be dragged at the chariot 
wheels of Mr. Lloyd George. It is beyond endurance when, 
taking captivity captive, he makes us the Parliamentary 
Drudges of the Extremist-ridden Moderates of the Labour 
Party. 

The notion expressed by the dissentients at the end of 
the meeting at which the Duke of Northumberland spoke, 
that we are saving ourselves from revolution by supporting 
Mr. Lloyd George, is the wildest extravagance ever indulged 
in on a public platform. All history shows that the 
carrying-out by the frightened Moderates of immoderate 
and irrevolutionary policies “lest worse should happen ” 
is the royal road to revolution. People who have tried it 
have not only always failed, but have usually gone by it to 
the scaffold or guillotine. If Cromwell, instead of fighting 
the Levellers and the Fourth Monarchy men, had yielded 
to them, he would never have died in his bed. 

If we are to have revolutionary experiments tried in this 
country let them be tried by the people who believe in 
them, and who, if they fail, will bear the responsibility of 
that failure. 

We are grateful, indeed, to the Duke of Northumberland 
for saying this so clearly and insisting on it so boldly. 





WORK FOR THE UNEMPLOYED.—ROADS, SHIP 
CANALS, AND COKE.—II. 
| OAD-MAKING, though it would be begging the ques- 
tion to call it unskilled, is, like digging trenches or 
making railways in a war zone, work which people, if they 
do not deliberately shirk work, can learn in a very few days. 
No doubt the road surveyors and contractors who deal 
with this kind of work would tell us that we are utterly 
mistaken in making such a statement. They would 
insist that it would be far better and cheaper in the end 
to have bodies of highly skilled navvies to do the work 
than a lot of out-of-work compositors, calico printers, 
boot factory hands and other unemployed. Certainly it 
would be; but that is not the problem. The question is, 
if you have got to pay a certain number of persons, say, 
thirty shillings a week in any case, whether it is not better 
to let them work for what they are worth rather than let 
their manual power run wholly to waste. No doubt it is 
a great worry and trouble to marshal uninterested workers, 
but the thing can be done in civil life just as it can be done 
in the Army if the simple arts of organization are not 
neglected. For example, piecework should, wherever 
possible, be adopted. Our readers will remember the 
famous Millbank example where men, stacking bricks and 
stones, did four times the amount of work when they were 
paid so much per hundred bricks piled than they did when 
they were paid by the hour or day. 

Next, no doubt there might be three categories among 
the persons who, for various reasons, can only be employed 
by the hour. They might be easily classed as first, second 
and third class workers, and paid accordingly. Below 





them there should be a class of “ unemployables,” though 
one would try to find a less aggressive name for them 
Into this class the men who were trying hard not to work 
would be put. No doubt it would be difficult to find 
foremen and other officials to carry out the necessary 
selection with perfect accuracy and justice. Nothing 
can take the place of the beneficial knowledge that people 
are working for a profit, and that they are among the 
profit-sharers. Still, with a little trouble we believe that 
ca’ canny” might be partially, if not wholly, banished 
from work for the unemployed and left to what is often 
believed to be its more legitimate form of action, tho 
preventing of capital earning a living wage, through old 
businesses being extended or new businesses being 
started. . 

Certainly the road-making should prove interesting ; 
and though we, of course, accept all the economic views 
as to the need for the maximum use of machinery in ordin- 
ary work we are not sure that a partial return to hand 
labour in this special work should be forbidden. When 
roads are being made on economic lines, the contractor, 
of course, will employ every sort of patent excavator: 
but all these things cost money. The State would 
always buy them badly and dearly, and therefore it remains 
to be seen whether plain pick and spade and wheelbarrow 
labour would not prove as cheap in the case of the unem- 
ployed. If the gradient on New Hanger Hill has got to 
be reduced from 1 in 6 to 1 in 20, we are not quite sure 
whether it would not prove quite as cheap to turn, say, 
two hundred men upon it without machinery as for the 
Great Pedlingten District Council fo insist on buying 
the very best patent machinery and getting it from 
a relation of one of the Councillors “at a very reason- 
able price.” When these machines had done their sole 
work on New Hanger Hill, they would probably be left te 
rust “in case the Council should want them again.” 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the usefulness of roads ; 
but clearly, if all our chief roads were as wide as, say, the 
Great North Road, and were not half put out of action by 
an occasional impossible hill, and again were not made 
death traps by blind corners—in fact, if our roads were, 
as they ought to be, made safe for motor omnibuses 
throughout the length and breadth of the land —we should 
have done a great deal to improve not merely pleasure 
conditions but also industrial conditions. 

One of the advantages of road-making is that it is 
very easy to withdraw the workers. The closing of 
public works is, as a rule, an agony, but road improve- 
ments can in many cases be left half finished for 
the next trade depression without any great injury. 
It may seem a pity when you are going on a hundred 
miles journey to go forty miles of it on a beautifully 
planned road, with gradients such as Napoleon made on 
the Simplon, and the rest of your sixty miles on an old, 
narrow, curving, slap-uphill charging, water-course road. 
But, after all, it is better to have forty good miles out 
of the hundred than to have the whole of the hundred 
devoured by bad miles. 

Another non-economic improvement, which would be 
very useful, would be the digging of ship canals in well- 
selected places; or again, the damming and canalization 
of tidal rivers, so as to render them capable of bringing 
sea-going ships of, say, a thousand tons or so, right into the 
very heart of the land. To put an inland place in touch 
with the ports of the world without the breaking of bulk 
is industrially a real achievement. There are hundreds 
of creeks and rivers in which this ideal might be carried 
out. Then, of course, there are the great ship canal 
schemes like that between the Clyde and the Firth of 
Forth, or that other very attractive proposal for running 
a ship canal up the course of the Axe at Bridgwater, 
through Somersetshire and Dorset, to the Channel. 

There is yet another project which at a time of depression 
might legitimately be carried out. Why should we not 
have a clean up of the air, or at any rate make an 
experiment and see whether the cleaning up 1s 
possible, as many people now assert it is, with great 
advantage to the State? As our readers know, the ex- 
ponents of the low temperature carbonization of coal 
declare that, if Parliament absolutely forbade people to 
burn raw coal in their grates and deluge the air with the 
waste products of an imperfect combustion, we should 
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many happy results, The coal before it got into our the noble beast called man a very much lower place thax 
ates would be treated by @ simple and easy oe which he is entitled to. But among all the nations which, in 
would extract the benzol and power alcohol in sufficient varying degrees, desire that the great goal should be reached, 
quantities to run all our motors and most of our steamships | and believe in the possibility of making the journey, there 
at far cheaper rates than are possible with petrol. Again, a | are no two which see by instinct and training more nearly 
great quantity of gas of reasonable calorific value and of eye to eye than Britain and America. We have often 
very great illuminative power would be secured, Next, | said that if a perfect understanding could be brought about 
there would be several other valuable products which are between these two nations every other good thing would 
now sent up the chimney in smoke. These poison the follow as a matter of course. In no tyrannical sense, but 
air and rust our metals without filling our pockets, by the great force of character, orderliness, decency, and 
A kind of glorified coke would be produced during the | justice, the code of the English-speaking world would 
extraction of the by-products. ‘This glorified coke | run everywhere. 
would not be the cindery stuff which people in a hurry Much more than that is, of course, to be attempted at 
declare they cannot get to burn in an ordinary grate, | Washington, but even if the best is unattainable let us 
put an excellent smokeless fuel throwmg out a great deal | remember to act, if necessary, upon the admirable French 
of heat, producing practically no ashes, and capable of | precept that “the best is the enemy of the good.” An 
“burning in open fires,” heating rooms, and “ remaining | Anglo-American understanding ought to be’ attainable 
in” with the very minimum of stoking. In fact, the new |.in any case, and the rest would follow, though the process 
coke would provide an ideal house and kitchen fuel. would be slower than we now hope it willbe. It is certain 
It is possible, though it is not our private opinion, that | that the majority of the best men in American public life 
all this is theory and not fact. It may be that, though | have their hearts in this great cause. The growing enthu- 
all these things could be done, to do them would prove so | siasm and definiteness of President Harding himself have 
expensive that the nation would have to go out of business | been very noticeable. If a single and all-embracing in- 
if it insisted on the low temperature carbonization of coal. | struction had to be given to our representatives at the 
That, no doubt, is a very obvious view for an owner of | Conference, we think it ought to be “ Support the Ameri- 
coal mines, or for the man engaged in the oil industry or in | cans.” That comprises everything that is necessary, and 
the old coke industry, to entertain. He is the man in| it is much more likely than any other principle to ‘see us 
possession of the existing system. He does not want to | safely through the hazardous negotiations. The Americans 
find large sums of new capital to start a new system. want peace and nothing else. They covet no territory ; 
Suppose, however, that the Government were to erect | they do not want to make their neighbours the unhappy 
the plant of low temperature carbonization on a big scale | possessors of grievances; they dislike statecraft; they 
and to try the experiment of mass production. Probably | want a “ square deal,” and if our delegates are not found 
they would not make a profit out of it. No Government has | on their side throughout the Conference, little or nothing 
ever succeeded in doing that except by accident. They | will be accomplished. But that is too bad to contemplate. 
might, however, show other people how a profit could be | Let us rather examine the good omens. 
made if the zest of private enterprise were added and the Chief of these was the speech which Mr. Harvev. tho 
free stroke were substituted for the Government stroke. | American Ambassador in London, made at the Pilgrims’ 
Here remember that if the road to success could in this | Dinner on Monday. He told his audience of the heartiness 
matter be pointed by a big experiment we should have | of the welcome which was given to President Harding’s 
done an immense deal to help trade and industry, and to | jnyitation to the Conference when it was received at 
improve the health and happiness of the community. Chequers. When the telegram came the Prime Minister 
Imagine London and the great industrial smoke- jumped to his feet and almost shouted “ We accept—we 
laden areas of the north with skies through which the accept gladly, and we accept gratefully. It is all right. 
sun could pour its rays undefiled! But we must not | We will do everything in our power to make the Conference 
dwell too long on this. The thought that such a boon|q great success.” “ Behind King, and President, and 
is so near and yet that we may never get it is almost | Governments,” said Mr. Harvey, “stand in wistful hope 
unbearable, Meanwhile, we have the unemployed, and | the entire peoples of our common race.” 
we must put them to work—smoke or no smoke, He then referred to the reassuring attitude of France 
and Japan. He did not speak without warrant. M. 
sé cxeleiainaetes aula . a Briand has said that though France will not make any 
SUPPORT THE AMERICANS. | constructive proposals she has nothing but a sincere desire 
_ Conference at Washington may prove to be one | to help. The French have made it plain enough that they 
of the most important meetings in the history of | would prefer to have a definite guarantee of the security 
mankind. Some day, if hopes are fulfilled, the names of | of France by Britain and America as the starting-point of 
places where questions which seemed to men at the time | all discussion, but we are not without hope that even with- 
the most important with which humanity could concern | out this something will emerge from the Conference which 
itself—Nicwea, Trent, Rome, Runnymede, Vienna, Paris— | will seem to France to be a satisfactory substitute. As 
will seem insignificant compared with Washington. The | for Japan, Baron Hayashi, the Japanese Ambassador in 
nation has learned with much disappointment that the | London, said last Saturday at a luncheon given by the 
Prime Minister will be unable to go to Washington at | Foreign Press Association, that it was the duty not only 
present. Let us hope that he will be able to go later, for | of statesmen and diplomats, but of everybody, to pray for 
nobody could state better than he could the sincere and | the success of the Conference. “If we go there in that 
passionate desire of Englishmen for a means of perpetual | spirit, I have no doubt that we shall achieve success.” 
peace. We publish elsewhere an article about the thoughts | It is well known that there is a militaristic party in Japan, 
and actions of Mr. Page, the late American Ambassador, | but the peace party is not merely strong but 1s probably 
at the beginning of the war, but we shall not apologize | becoming stronger. In this respect Japan is quite unlike 
lor giving our readers two articles dealing with America | pre-war Germany. The great Japanese industrialists know 
this week, because it is impossible to exaggerate the im- | very well that industry thrives on peace and languishes, 
portance of the subject which fills the minds of all of us. | if it does not die, in war. 
{t is inconceivable that the Washington Conference should As for America herself, Mr. Harvey n 
leave matters where it finds them. It may suceced or it | she wanted peace, not because she is afraid of war, but 
1ay fail; but when it is over the world will be different. | because she “ simply hates 1 A nation which can put 
Lith r we shall know that sanity, good will, and the human | twenty-four million ‘men of n ilitary age into the field has 
ity to conquer terrible difficulties have triumphed, or | no need to be afraid. With America it is a moral issue. 
hall know that these qualities have failed, that no | So far from wanting to be aggressive, she would not accept 
olution has been found for the world’s ills, that, indeed, | additional territory as a gilt. As Mr. Harvey said, the 
there is no immediate hope of a solution and that civilization | Conference is to be “an ordeal not of battle but of faith.” 
remains in dreadful danger. ‘ 
On the whole the omens are good. The statesmen of all | The programme of the American Navy was adopted in 
countries seem to understand that not to try to rid our- | 1916, and was in process of execution early this year, 
selves of the necessity of a policy which must inevitably | Suddenly there was a striking change. Almost simul- 
cad to ruin and unimaginable slaughter is to accept for ' taneously with the decision to call the Conference, Congress 
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He was able to point to an earnest of American sincerity. 
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halved the normal appropriation. Two battleships are 
nearly finished, and it would be extravagant to stop their 
construction, but building on the other ships has been 
suspended. No new ship can be begun, except in the 
event of war, before the summer of next year. Finally, 
Mr. Harvey expressed the opinion that the proposals for 
lightening the great burden of armaments offered a line of 
less resistance than there had ever been before. After 
all, the reasonable, the humane, the Christian policy is 
not impracticable, so far as we can see, between any nations, 
but it is emphatically possible between Britain and America. 
For more than a hundred years there have been no ships 
of war on the Great Lakes, and the long frontier between 
the United States and Canada has been virtually un- 
defended. We have only to build upon what we have 
already accomplished. 

The soldiers and the sailors may always be trusted to do 
and say the right thing in the way of geniality. There 
Was quite a sailors’ “jolly” in New York on Thursday, 
October 27th, when the Pilgrims of America gave a dinner 
in honour of Lord Beatty. The cheering was a tempest 
when Lord Beatty declared that he ruled out utterly the 
possibility of serious differences between our two countries, 
““ whose every interest and every instinct binds them to- 
gether.” Admiral Hugh Rodman, who commanded the 
American Squadron in the Grand Fleet, said that he and 
his brother-officers were always conscious of the “ blood 
brotherhood ” between the two nations. 

Although the Government have decided not to denounce 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, we still hope that they will 
recognise the unwisdom of their decision. Proofs that this 
Alliance more than any other single fact stands in the way 
of America and Britain coming completely together 
accumulate every week. When a few months ago we 
advocated the immediate denunciation of the Treaty 
we received little encouragement. But now there is a 
great change. We notice that Lord Northcliffe has urged 
that the Treaty should be ended, and the Morning Post 
of Wednesday published a very candid article from its 
Washington correspondent, Mr. Maurice Low, pointing 
out that the Alliance does, as a matter of fact, create 
much suspicion in America. It is useless for us to say 
that when the Treaty was renewed last time a clause was 
inserted emphasizing the fact that Great Britain would 
never interpret the Treaty in such a way as to range 
herself on the side of Japan against America. Americans 
cannot forget that the political conditions in the Far 
East—threats from Russia and Germany—which called 
the Treaty into existence have absolutely passed away. 
Why, then, they ask, should the Treaty be continued if 
it is not aimed at America? We have, of course, nothing 
whatever to complain of as regards the loyalty of Japan. 
If the Treaty were denounced it would not be because we 
want to do anything at all displeasing to Japan or in any 
way to weaken her—on the contrary, we hold most strongly 
that she must be satisfied in her need for new openings for 
the expansion of her trade and her population— but because 
we want to start afresh. We are sure that a fresh start 
would be in the interests of Japan as much as in that of 
everybody else. Japan has nothing to gain and everything 
to lose by keeping America on tenterhooks. We heartily 
agree with Mr. Low when he says :— 

“Only by Great Britain terminating the Alliance with Japan can 
the United States be made to feel comfortable. The American 
Government, so far as it is possible to ascertain, has never 
formally proposed to the British Government that it should 
denounce the Treaty, but the attitude of the Washington 
Government is as well known as that of the American people. 
They, the Government no less than the people, resent the 
Alliance between Great Britain and Japan, and look upon it as 
inimical to their interests.” 





THE GRAND SMASH. 


M* PAGE, the American Ambassador in London from 
a 1913 to 1918, had a greater facility for describing 
moral situations in words than any man we have known. 
In the selections from his letters, which have been appear- 
ing month by month in the World’s Work, there has been 
evidence for what we say. In the November number of 


the World’s Work Mr. Page’s diaries, letters and memoranda 
are laid under contribation to give an account of the 
opening of the war. 
lightning phrase, called the Grand Smash. 


It was what Mr. Page, in a flash-of- 


Neyer did 





” ee __ 
America in the person of one of her diplomatic represen: 
tatives come nearer to Great Britain than she came then 
The sympathy and appreciation which Mr. Page showed at 
every step taken by the British leaders in their torment of 
anxiety, of reluctance, and of sense of obligation to a Treaty 
were complete. ‘ 

As we all remember, there was much disappointment in 
Britam when America was not merely slow to come into 
the war, but when President Wilson thought it right to 
dispute with us, when we were harassed on every side 
about nice questions concerning the rights of neutrals. 
Englishmen were pained because, although they knew that 
America was the natural champion of the neutrals, they 
perceived that Germany was trying to break up the whole 
basis of international civilization and had thus challenged 
American ideals every bit as much as she had challenged 
our own sense of right and honour. That, at all events, was 
how Englishmen felt about it at the time. But what we 
want to point out now is that underneath what was 
apparent there were invisible operations, of which the 
public knew nothing—beneficent influences, which made it 
inevitable that if Germany held on her course America must 
come in on our side in the long run. Among these inyvisib] 
influences that of Mr. Page was the most important. 

Mr. Page’s summaries of the situation are amazing in 
their penetration. He writes in a memorandum, dated 
August 2nd, 1914, that the American military attaché had 
told him that he ‘saw no way for England to keep out of 
the war.” Whereupon Mr. Page adds, “ There is no way. 
If she keeps out Germany will take Belgium and Holland, 
France would be betrayed, and England would be accuse | 
of forsaking her friends.”” The Grand Smash would hay» 
kept this humane observer, with all his high power of 
feeling and of observing, painfully entranced by his 
subject, even if the incidental worries of a great neutral 
Ambassador had not beset him with unexpected work. 
“It holds one,” he wrote, “in spite of one’s self. | 
revolve it and revolve it—of course getting nowhere.’ 
Then he goes on (he is writing at a cottage in the country): 

“* The possible consequences stagger the imagination. Germany 
has staked everything on her ability to win primacy. England 
and France (to say nothing of Russia) really ought to give her 
a drubbing. If they do not, this side of the world will hence- 
forth be German. If they do flog Germany, Germany will for 
a long time be in discredit. I walked out in the night a while 
ago. The stars are bright, the night is silent, the country 
quiet—as quict as peace itself. Millions of men are in camp 
and on warships. Will they all have to fight—and many of 
them die—to untangle this network of treaties and alliances 
and to blow off huge debts with gunpowder so that the world 
may start again ?” 

In a letter to President Wilson, datcd August $th, 
1914, Mr. Page writes “ God save us! What a week it has 
been!’ He describes the incidents of that week. The 
American Embassy had been stormed by Americans and 
the nationals of all neutral countries asking what they were 
to do or how they could get home across the seas. He hin- 
self stood on a chair amid the surging crowd at the Embassy 
making explanatory speeches, and when he was tired the 
speech-making was taken up by his staff. A great American 
Citizens’ Relief Committee was formed, manned for the most 
part by voluntary helpers, and gradually the Embassy's 
arrears of work were overtaken and matters were straight- 
ened out. But the confusion was bad while it lasted 
‘erazy men and weeping women were imploring and 
cursing and demanding. God knows it was Bedlam let 
loose. I have been called a man of the greatest genius 
for an emergency by some, by others a damned fool, by 
others every epithet between these extremes.” When 
Mr. Page called at the Austrian Embassy to take charge 
of it, he learned from the Austrian Ambassador that he 
was not leaving the country just yet. “ That,” remarks 
Mr. Page, “ was a stroke of genius by Sir Edward Grey, who 
informed him [the Austrian Ambassador] that Austria 
had not given England cause for war.” The declaration 
of war came “most dramatically.” On Tuesday night, 
five minutes after the ultimatum had expired, the Ad- 
miralty telegraphed to the Fleet “Go.” In a few minutes 
the answer came back “ Off.” Both the Austrian and 
German Ambassadors were broken men. Neither could 
believe that the Grand Smash which personally they had 
earnestly tried to avert had really arrived. 

“The King declaimed at me for half an hour and threw up 
his hands and said, ‘My God, Mr. Page, what else could we 
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do?’ Nor shall I forget the Austrian Ambassador’s wringing 
his hands and weeping and crying out, ‘My dear colleague, my 
‘ I went to see the German Ambassador 
at three o’clock in the afternoon. He came down in his pyjamas 
—a crazy man. I feared he might literally go mad. He is 
of the anti-war party and ho had done his best and utterly 
failed. This interview was one of the most pathetic experiences 
of my life. The poor man had not slept for several nights.”’ 
Mr. Page’s confidence about the outcome of the war 
“It seems inevitable to me,” he says, 
“}hat Germany will be beaten . that all Europe (as 
much as survives) will be bankrupt. That relatively we 
[the United States] shall be immensely stronger financially 
and politically—there must surely come many great 
changes—very many yet undreamed :of. Be ready, for 
you will be called on to compose this huge quarrel.” That 
was surely a far-seeing forecast. At the gd of the same 
letter Mr. Page records his great gratificatian that America 
had kept her Treaty with Great Britain. 


dear colleague. 


never wavered. 


He was referring 
to the long and doubtful debate in the Senate which had 
resulted in what Mr. Page regarded as a great victory 
for right—the decision not to discriminate in favour of 
American shipping in levying Panama Canal tolls, but 
to act on the very letter of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 
Again and again Mr. Page returns to this subject of treaty- 
keeping, as we Saw in previous letters. His idea was that 
as between America and Britain diplomacy should be 
stripped of all its traditional technical phrases and technical 
methods, which covered self-seeking in some cases and dark 
intrigue in others, He tried—and was admirably successful 
in his attempt—to deal with Sir Edward Grey as though 
they were two business representatives who never doubted 
one another’s good intentions and who strove always to 
express their meaning with perfect plainness. There were 
to be no formulas between them which might be referred 
to afterwards as meaning something quite different from 
the thing verbally implied. There is nothing to be sur- 
prised at in the fact that Mr. Page.and Sir Edward Grey 
hit it off so well. Not in any narrow racial sense, but in 
the line of a great tradition, basing themselves on English 
law and English literature, they came together naturally 
and gladly as English-speaking, English-thinking and 
English-living men. They had in common a great love of 
nature and of outdoor life; both curiously and intimately 
loved trees and flowers and hedgerows and watched the 
ways of birds and animals. Sir Edward Grey remarked 
that he could never mention a book he liked without 
finding that Mr. Page liked it too. Again, Sir Edward 
Grey once said, ‘‘ Mr. Page is one of the finest illustrations I 
have ever known of the value of character in a public man.” 
Mr. Page writes that the aspect of Sir Edward Grey as he 
announced that an ultimatum had been sent to Germany 
was afterwards indelibly fixed in his mind. “ England 
would be for ever contemptible,” Sir Edward Grey said, 
“if it should sit by and see this Treaty violated.” ‘‘ Do 
you expect Germany to accept it?’ Mr. Page asked. 
Sir Edward Grey shook his head: “No. Of course every- 
body knows there will be war.” , 

“ There was a moment’s pause and then the Foreign Secretary 
spoke again: ‘Yet we must remember that there are two Ger- 
manys. There is the Germany of men like ourselves—of men 
like Lichnowsky and Jagow. Then there is the Germany of 
men of the war party. The war party has got the upper hand.’ 
At this point Sir Edward's eyes filled with tears. ‘Thus the 
eilorts of a lifetime go for nothing. I feel like a man who has 
wasted his life.’ ” 

At the end of the present collection we are taken 
back to the Austrian and German Ambassadors. After 
some delay Count Mensdorff was directed to leave the 
country and Mr. Page had a final interview with him at 
the Austrian Embassy. Count Mensdorff gave way to a 
paroxysm of grief and ‘denounced Germany and all its 


works,” He paraded up and down the room wringing his 
hands. But Mr. Page regarded the fate of Prince Lich- 


nowsky as even more tragic than that of the Austrian, 
because he was an abler man and a man of stronger moral 
purpose, and because he had made peace between Britain 
and Germany the chief aim of his career. The very fact 
that Prince Lichnowsky wanted peace and believed it 
possible was the reason why he had been chosen as 
Ambassador here. For years before he came to London 
he had lived the quiet and remote life of a Polish country 
gentleman, and he had never enjoyed the personal favour 
of the Kaiser. He was known to be a strong Anglophile, 





loving English literature, English country life and English 
people. Obviously, such an p oe Re fitted in exactly 
with the scheme of the war-makers. Britain was to be 
lulled into a sense of security by this charming and accom- 
plished man who would, with perfect sincerity, tell her 
that all was well—while the war was hatched in Berlin. 
As the editor of Mr. Page’s letters says, “ Prince Lichnowsky 
was not called upon to assume a mask ; all that was neces- 
sary was that he should simply be himself.” The plan 
worked splendidly from the German point of view. When 
Colonel House came to London after his barren interview 
with the Kaiser in June, 1914, about reducing armaments, 
he found British statesmen quite incredulous as to any 
trouble with Germany. 
Readers of this memorable account of the coming of 
the Grand Smash will perhaps receive the impression 
that all London was in a state of confusion, different, 
indeed, in degree from the incoherence of the Austrian 
and German Ambassadors, but not different in kind. 
That impression, however, would be unfair to the Unionist 
leaders, who undoubtedly were steady, clear-minded, and 
helpful throughout the crisis. They saw from the first 
that duty and safety pointed in one direction; but it 
required the actual invasion of Belgium to dot the i’s and 
cross the t’s for some members of the Liberal Cabinet. 





LEACOCK’S LECTURE ON THE 


DRAMA. 
T is very difficult to analyse the means by which a 
humorist achieves his effects, and except by the 
incurably curious the attempt may even be regarded as 
a bore and a wet blanket. k is particularly 


MR. STEPHEN 


Mr. Leacock 
elusive, but we believe that the inquisitive reader will 
find that his jokes are oftenest produced by the magnifying- 
glass method, which is the same as the method of exaggera- 
tion, which, again, is the same as the reductio ad absurdum. 
In his lecture on the Theatre Mr. Leacock said his own 
experience of the stage might almost be described by the 
words “just outside.” Not only had he acted * just 
outside’ New York, Toronto and Montreal, but as a rule 
his parts had been those of “ Voice Speaks from Within ”’ 
or * Voice from Crowd Without.” His audience would 
therefore readily understand that his experience was 
mostly of the old type of drama. There was not much 
scope for him in plays where the characters just sit down 
on the stage and brood. Once he was playing in that 
wonderful piece Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The audience would 
remember that the climax of the play was when Eliza 
crosses the river on lumps of ice. At the beginning of 
the run he was one of these lumps of ice, and he described 
how he put his very heart into it, and swayed and shifted 
as Eliza stepped on him, and when the manager saw that 
lump of ice, he knew that its heart was in its work. Then 
his chance came. Just as Eliza had to cross the ice one 
of the characters had to say to her: “ Hark, they have 
put the bloodhounds on your track already!” and then 
a dog had to howl off. They had had a real dog to do it, 
but one day the dog was sick. “ You know how we actors 
climb on one another’s shoulders. I was sorry for the 
dog, but, .. .” anyhow, the manager had said to him: 
“Mr. Leacock, can you howl?” Blushingly Mr. Leacock 
had admitted that he thought he could howl, and from that 
day the part had been his. 

Having thus mounted practically to the top of his 
profession, Mr. Leacock described how he had turned to 
the writing of plays. He had written one play, so moderna 
that as yet no manager would take it. In the first act all 
the characters are discovered sitting on the stage. He had 
read it to one manager, whose comment had been: “* Why 
don’t they speak?” ‘To which the reply was: “ Not in 
this act.” Inthe second act the stage was empty : “* When 
do they come on?” ‘“ Not in this act.” In the third act 
the stage is darkened and in addition draped heavily with 
crape. “ But where have they gone ‘” queried the 
manager. “ They are all dead.” 

If a play like that ever came your way you would know 
by these signs that it was a very modern play, just as if a 
man came in in a tweed suit and a top hat you would 
know it was a problem play; or if a door at the back of 
the shack opened and a gust of snow blew across the stags 
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you would know that it was a North-West Mounted Police 
drama. 

But for himself he preferred, above all, the play of high 
society and great affairs. There was a proper way to 
open such a play. 

The stage is empty. Enter Sir Richard Thurston, 
who puts his top hat down on the table. You could 
tell from the way he takes off his gloves, and tosses them 
one by one into it, that he is preoccupied by great aftairs. 
Then there is that stage mail. You know the way they rip 
it open? “ Lady Sidgewick.” “Lunch on Thursday wit 
the Duchess.” That 1s to show you what sort of man he 
is; anyone might lunch with a Duchess on a Saturday, say, 
but on a Thursday! He crosses over to the fireplace and 
rings. Just before the bell goes enter the valet. 

“Is Lady Thurston at home ?” 

“Ta 

“Has anybody been here ?” 

“No, except Mr. Harding, Sir Richard.” 

The student of dramatic technique has to note two 
things with regard to this conversation. First, that the 
valet does not come in at the door centre back—this is 
reserved strictly for the principal characters ; and secondly, 
that the dialogue shows there is something very strange 
in the relations between Lady Thurston and Mr. Harding. 

Later, Lady Thurston comes in. Sir Richard talks 
polities to her. His manner is altered, you can see him 
altering it. She is listless; she has picked up a copy of the 
Spectator and turns over its leaves ; at last she lets it go from 
her listless hand ; it falls with a thud on the floor. (Here 
Mr. Leacock checked himself, remembering that Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey was his chairman. “ No, no, it couldn’t have 
been the Spectator! But surely there ave papers in this 
country that fall with a thud if you drop them on the 
floor ? ”’) 

By all this the audience understands that Lady Thurston 
has as many jewels, as much leisure, amusement, fine 
clothes, motors, and so on as she wishes, and that, therefore, 
naturally she is starved. On the stage or in fiction 
all these things starve a woman. Later, in this sort of 
play, when a particularly significant conversation is to 
take place, it should take this sort of form :— 

He: “ Long ago?” 

She: “ Long ago.” 

He: “ Here in London ? ” 

She: “ Here in London,” 

He: “ He loved you?” 

She: “ He loved me.” 

Again, in such a play as they had been considering, 
Mr. Harding should be a narrow, ineffectual looking young 
man in a frock coat. You know the sort of men that 
starved women fall in love with ? Presently she will rush to 
him and he will stagger under her embrace, while she begs 
him to take her away. “To take her away from this 
house, this life, this everything. Surely far away she can 
be rid of this stifling atmosphere. They will go away 

south ; and then, among fire-flies, fiacre, orangi, contadini, 
Milano, aquacalda, piazze, they will live their lives.” But 
at the critical moment back comes Sir Richard Thurston. 

Sir Richard: “ You !—Him ?” 

She: “ Yes, Him—Me.” 

She picks up the narrow young man under her arm 
and tells Sir Richard that they are going away “ To life, 
to love! Behind the beyond.” 

But perhaps more interesting was the preparation of 
a cinema play. Here sound knowledge of technique was 
absolutely necessary. He would proceed to give the 
audience a sound knowledge of technique, and by way of 
illustration would choose an educational film which he 
had recently prepared on the Discovery of America by 
Christopher Columbus. 

First of all, to be sure that there should be no muddle 
in the children’s minds, you threw on the screen a picture 
of a man in a bowler hat, “* Christopher Colombo, Mr. G. G. 
Funderdotten.” Then a picture of a lady in a shirt waist, 
“Theresa Colombo, Miss Sadie B. Porkington.” Then a 


picture of a lovely young thing with Mary Pickford curls, 
“ The Spirit of America, Miss Emily Dickinson.” 

You wouldn’t find ** The Spirit of America ” in the text- 
hook and Columbus didn’t know he was going to discover 
her, but she had to be there ; this was part of the technique, 
she came in all right later on. 


Then you looked at your 





man 


text-book and it said: “Christopher Colombo was one 
of a large family, born of poor but honest parents in Genoa 
about 1460.” Well, that was a perfectly straight scene 
You put on what was called a “ mediaeval interior ”—a 
trestle table, beams, grandfather clock and all that, and a 
tow of children sitting round the table, Theresa Colombo 
cutting bread and butter and carefully counting the little 
Colombi to see if she had cut enough pieces. Colombo 
senior, is leaning against the clock. this is symbolic: 
he is a minor character, you have him leaning against the 
clock to show that this is so. That is one of the things 
you want to learn about cinema technique. For instance 
suppose you wanted to show a man was plotting, the correct 
technical symbol was that he sat at a desk, drumming his 
fingers and rolling his eyes. However, Colombo, senior, 
was not plotting, he was just a secondary character, and 
so you propped him up against the clock. Fade out 
mediaeval interior. Then you looked at your text-book 
again, and it said something about his being fond of study, 
and especially of mathematics and geography, so you 
showed him next in his little garret. There would be a 
sloping ceiling six inches from his head as he sat ; this would 
be symbolic again, the audience would understand from it 
“this boy never rises from his books.” He was educated 
at a monastery, San Sebastiano. That was all right, 
you put on a mediaeval exterior and then you had friars, 
dressing-gowns with cords and tassels, strings of beads, 
missals and that. But there was a slight difficulty here, 
In the cinema you could get lots of things, there was 
never any difficulty about thugs for the scene in the 
gambling-hell or that midnight cabaret (however, we 
were coming to that). But it was awful hard to get friars, 
Now, as you often could not get friars at all, you generally 
had to dress up your thugs in the dressing-gowns, but it was 
not always very satisfactory. It was not hard to get them 
fat and clean-shaven, but they kept on having that sinister 
look, you know, and it rather spoilt the scene. Well, then, 
text-book again. “ After four years’ study at the mon- 
astery he became convinced that the world was round.” 
Very well. ‘Close up” of Christopher with an ordinary 
school globe, putting his two hands round it—ecstatic smile 
on face. He goes out into the world to communicate his 
great discovery, and goes from court to court asking for 
nothing (except, of course, for a fleet of ships, 500 men and 
provisions for five years) if only he may prove to the world 
that he is right. 

The farewell to the monastery makes a strong scene 
here. Convent bell tolling (you do this in the orchestra), 
friars pacing up and down, with figure of Columbus 
getting smaller and smaller in the distance, with waving 
hand. You must not forget to give him one of those 
tall, awkward sticks—stafls was the word; they must 
be heavy to lug around, but all stage travellers have to 
have them. The next thing that you have to show is 
him going from court to court, and here you can use up 
a lot of scenes that your actors will have rehearsed already. 
For instance, why should not the King of Sardinia’s court 
be at supper? Then you get in that midnight cabaret 
scene. You just put quilted pants and Ferdinand beards 
on them, and put candles instead of electric lights on the 
table, and there you are. Well, supposing you want te 
show him at another court, why not adapt “ The Pitter 
Banker” scene? You know, where the young, unknown 
and struggling hero, suspected of theft, says to the mil- 
lionaire sitting at an enormous desk : “* Won't you lend me 
a million dollars?” Well, with him in the quilted pants 
and Ferdinand beard, if you just take the telephone olf the 
table that is all you need for “Court of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent.” 

Of course, you get Christopher to Spain at last, because 
this is where the people really did send off the expedition. 
You can have the same crowd who sneered at him in the 
midnight cabaret—-King of Sardinia scene, but this time 
they just crowd round him and lap it all up with adoring 
faces. That just shows you the fickleness of these crowds. 
Then you have a harbour scene where he is choosing 1's 
ships. You must get a choppy day for filming this, 
streamers have got to stream and the breakwater must have 
breakers to break on it; the cinema public expects 
everything to function. After a bit he starts, and thea 
come in your mid-ocean scenes. Christopher Colombo Coes 
not do any navigating, of course, but just lies in the bows. 
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—edameniaaent 
sort of prophesying, and this is where Miss Emily Dickinson 
comes in; she has got to float over him now, dressed in 
white mosquito netting and egging him on all the time. 
Provisions run short on the voyage; how are you going 
to film that? Easy enough, when you know your tech- 
nique. Christopher Colombo sitting on deck, crew of 
two carvels also sitting on deck. Christopher Colombo 
divides Spanish onion into fourteen parts and hands them 
to crew, Who devour greedily. 

Well, then you have to get him to America, and then 
it’s quite easy again ; you do the kissing the sacred. soil, 
and the delighted natives and Miss Emily Dickinson 
blessing him. You don’t need to do the return voyage. 
Anyway, when Christopher got back it seems nobody 
took much notice of him, so he decided to die in that 
poignant way only known on the cinema. You have the 
garret scene again here, and, by the way, the narrower 
Christopher’s bed is the better; it makes it more poignant 
because you think how if he moved an inch he would fall 
off on to the floor. You have to get the domestic touch 
in here, so you have Theresa Colombo again, and she 
feeds medicine into him with a long spoon, In the “ fade 
out” he is lying with crossed hands and closed eyes. 
And that is all there is to it. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 


— 
IRELAND AND THE CITY. 

PRINCIPLES INVOLVED—AN INSTRUCTIVE ANALOGY 
—SOME PRACTICAL LESSONS—THE CHANCELLOR 
AND THE OUTLOOK—STRENGTH OF INVESTMENT 
STOCKS—BANK RATE PROSPECTS. 

(To tHe Eprtor oF THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—There is one aspect of the City’s view of the Irish 

crisis which I think has a practical bearing upon 

many other problems with which the country is confronted. 

Setting aside the respective merits of the “ Diehards” 

attitude and the attempts of the Government to secure 

at all costs (it might be added at all risks) a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Irish crisis, the City’s disapproval of the 

Jovernment is mainly based upon the policy, extending 

overa series of years, Which has led to the present impasse. 

I know that at a moment when issues of peace and war 

are at stake it may seem unpractical and unlike the City 

to use the occasion for indulging in useless regrets over 
past errors, but the point with which the City is concerned 
is really a very practical one, because it affects not only 
the Irish crisis, but many other problems. 

x Bs * 

Neither the Irish crisis nor the present economic 

depression has sprung up ina night. Both were foreseen by 

many critics, and on both matters the Government had 
abundant warnings that their policy, if pursued, must 
ultimately produce certain results. Concerning Ireland, 
the Government were told that unless true liberty, and not 
the abuse of liberty, were adequately defended and safe- 
guarded the result must be civil war. Concerning financial 
and economic conditions the Government were also told, 
shortly after the Armistice, and repeatedly thereafter, that 
if the policy of wasteful national expenditure and pandering 
to the demands of the Labour agitator were pursued much 
further, disaster must overtake the national finances and 
the commerce and industry of the country. I will revert 
to the national finances fi a moment, but as regards 

Ireland the point of the City’s criticism is this :—By the 

disregard of honest and patriotic criticism and counsel 

4 situation has been produced in which the Government 

finally secure a kind of unity in the Commons and consent 

by the country to certain measures, not because the 
measures in themselves are approved, but because the 

(rovernment have manoouvred themselves into a position 

ving to the avowed enemies of England certain strategical 

advantages impossible to ignore. Therefore, while the 

( ity 1s ready now, as always, to support the Government 

in the hour of crisis, business men refuse to forget the 

lorces which have produced that crisis. 
% * os 


+} 
Ul 


_This would be the general attitude of the City even if 
the Irish crisis were the only outstanding example of 





the terrible results following a prolonged period of 
“expediency” government. It is felt, however, that 
just as the Irish problem has been allowed to drift to a 
point where the integrity of the Empire itself is threatened, 
so the extravagant and socialistic financial policy of the 
Government has been pursued to a point where Ministers 
are almost within sight of national insolvency. From 
the moment of the Armistice down to the present 
time the Spectator, in common with most of the responsible 
organs of the Press, pleaded for a strong Government 
lead in economy in national and individual expenditure, 
and for greater strenuousness in everything pertaining 
to our industrial and productive activities. Not only 
did the Government not give this lead but, as a matter of 
fact, their “lead” was in the opposite direction, both as 
regards their own expenditure and as regards the encourage- 
ment given to demands of Labour which the Government 
must have known to be wholly inconsistent with the 
requirements of the situation. 
m * * 

Not only so, but whenever critics endeavoured to rouse 
the nation to a sense of the seriousness of the position 
they were—until quite recently—treated with scorn and 
contumely by the Government on every occasion when the 
subject was discussed in the House of Commons. The 
Government paid lip service to the cause of economy, but 
the critics who may occasionally have had to use forceful 
language to bring home the facts to the community were 
invariably held up as mere opponents of the Government 
and unpatriotic defamers of the national credit. Successive 


| Chancellors of the Exchequer dwelt complacently upon 


the great financial tasks we had accomplished, and so 
long as enough money poured into the Exchequer the 
Government cared not whether the excessive taxation 
as a result of the expenditure—was strangling the industries 
of the country or whether, through the upholding of 
uneconomic conditions as regards the scale of wages, 
hours of working, and incessant strikes, we were paving 
the way to a great industrial collapse. 

* * 

Then, when the inevitable trade slump and declining 
revenues, with their accompaniment of unemployment on 
an unexampled scale, have become self-evident, we find 
the counterpart in finance of the tactics governing the 
handling of the Irish problem. The community is invited 
as practical folk not to discuss the courses which have 
produced the crisis, but to deal simply with the hard facts 


a decline in revenue, two millions of unemployed. And 
the cry is, How shall the situation be met? With scant 
regard as to how the situation has arisen, the Prime 


Minister, who in previous financial debates had held up 
to scorn the warnings of the critics, comes forward and, 
by way of prelude to his demands for authority for un- 
employment relief schemes, announces that the country 
is faced with the worst economic crisis in its history 
for a century, and, of course, immediately attributes 
everything to the war. And whereas less than a year ego 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer produced a Budget 
anticipating a huge surplus, he had to refer in the 
House of Commons during the past week to the * appalling 
prospect when we have to consider the Budget of next 
year.” As with the Irish crisis, so with finance ; the City 
is prepared to join with the nation in aiding relief measures 
without undue recriminations, but nevertheless the City 
believes that there are two great lessons to be drawn from 
these two crises. One is that, unless the Goyernment of 
the day is to be the defender of true liberty and equity and 
not of the abuse of liberty, we shall soon reach conditions 
of anarchy. The other lesson is that defiance of economic 
laws, if continued, will lead to anarchy in finance and 
industry solvency. 


in 


in other words, to general in 
* * 4 

I should not like, however, to leave this question of 
public finance without acknowledging that the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Robert Horne, is showing 
some sense of the seriousness of the position, and evidence 
of that fact was afforded by his courageous resistance to 
pressure in the House of Commons in the matter of enlarging 
the grants to dependents of the unemployed. He recallec 
Bagehot’s remark that “if one wanted to gain the cheers 
of the House of Commons, all that one need do was 
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to make a general speech in favour of economy; and if 
one wanted to make himself hopelessly unpopular, one 
should propose a practical measure which would place a 
restriction upon expenditure.” Sir Robert Horne, in 
justification of his resistance to the further demands on 
the national purse, then emphasized, as I have already 
stated, the great problem presented by the forthcoming 
Budget and the fact that the nation has still a Floating 
Debt of something like £1,400,000,000. 
* « * 
‘Phe influences operating on the Stock Exchange during 
the week have been conflicting in character. The Irish 
crisis and the uncertainties of the political outlook generally 
have restricted business and occasioned dullness in some 
directions. On the other hand, these very uncertainties 
have again driven investment resources into Government 
and other gilt-edged securities, and evidence of the volume 
of these resources is afforded by the remarkable success 
which attended the issue of local loans stock for £20,000,000, 
the lists being only open for a day and a half. A further 
favourable development of the week to be neted is the 
fact that the ee revenue statement showed that the 
Government had succeeded in repaying the Bank of 
England about £22,000,000 of advances. 


* * * 


Arising to some extent out of these same developments, 
the Stock Markets, moreover, have begun to talk again 
about the possibility of a reduction in the Bank Rate. 
As you know, for some weeks past I have had to describe 
these expectations as premature. To-day, I am_ less 
inclined to take that view. In the first place, the easier 
tendency in money rates in America, apparent some weeks 
ago, has become still more pronounced, and it would not 
be surprising if very shortly (perhaps before my letter 
appears in print) there were to be some further decline 
in the rediscount rate of the Federal Reserve Board in 
that country. If that were to happen our rate here 
would, of course, be quite appreciably higher than on the 
other side of the Atlantic—a circumstance in itself tending 
to justify a lower Bank Rate here. 

* . * 

A further point, however, to which I attach importance 
is the greater tendency on the part of the investor to acquire 
the Government's Treasury Bonds. For the week ending 
October 22nd the sales of those Bonds amounted to 
£2,500,000. For last week the total was about 
£11,000,000, and the total next week will probably be 
much greater. This means that, while we may regret 
the magnitude of the Government outlays, it is good that 
the funds should be provided by the investor rather than 
by sheer creation of credit through borrowing at the Bank. 
If, therefore, the Federal Reserve Board in the States 
should further reduce its re-discount rate, it is felt that 
the way will have been paved* for an immediate reduction 
in our own Bank Rate to 5 per cent.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, Artuur W. Kippy. 

The City, November 2nd. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ae 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) — 

THE CASE OF THE GREEK PATRIARCHATE IN 
PALESTINE. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE ‘ Spectaror.’’] 

Sir,—The disregard of ancestral usage which roused a hornets’ 
nest among the peasant proprietors of Beisan finds its counter- 
part on a larger scale in the methods employed in the affairs of 
the religious communities in Palestine, If ever, in Turkish days, 
there existed one inviolable principle, one inalienable privilege, 
me sanctuary, it lay in the acknowledged right of religious 
communities to self-government and to the control of their own 
endowments. Only those who have lived in close intimacy with 
Arabs can realize, moreover, the intricacies of Wakf (or endow- 
ment) proceedings and the way in which the income of private 
individuals is involved through the law of remainder under 
the Wakf system. But to-day, with an audacity unknown in 
the most despotic Turkish days, a trespass is being committed 
upon these ancestral rights. Be it noted that no sacrilegious 





(* Since this letter was written the Bank Rate has becn reduced from 53 
to 5 per cent.—Eb. Spectator.) 
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finger is laid on Jewish religious communities, which are left 
to enjoy complete internal independence. 

The suspicion of the Arab mind was justifiably inflamed by 
the fact that in this arbitrary assumption of control by the 
Administration action has been directed, in the case of both 
the Moslems and the Greek Church, towards their endowment, 
in the shape of land. Setting aside the recent attempted inter. 
ference with Moslem Wakf, which was so hotly resisted by the 
Moslems that the Government, realizing that it was playing 
with fire, withdrew its proposals, let us turn to the affairs of 
the Patriarchate. 

Owing to the war and to internal dissensions, the Greek 
Church is in debt to the extent of about half a million sterling, 
True, some Government aid is needed to extricate it from jt 
difficulties, and such help would be welcomed but for the fact 
that the Administration of Palestine is openly Zionist. Th. 
pious Greek resents with every fibre of his being the cop. 
trol of Greek Church finances by a Jew. In his conception, 
such action “ would crucify the Son of God afresh,” and various 
alternative suggestions have been made by the Patriarchate for 
the liquidation of the debt. None of these have, however, 
received Government sanction. And for a reason which to the 
Arab mind is sufficiently obvious. Weak and insolvent as the 
Greek Church is, it has one asset—land. Here the Greeks seg 
a Zionist opportunity, and such it undeniably is, whether they 
make use of it for their own ends or not. Land the Zionists 
must have if they are to realize their ambitions; Zionists arg 
the only people who have the money to buy, and the permission 
to purchase large tracts is directly in the hands of the High 
Commissioner, an avowed Zionist. A forced sale of Greek 
Church property would at least do something to appease Zionist 
land hunger. 

Arab resentment was not allayed by the Ordinance published 
in the Official Gazette of September Ist, 1921, a document 
masterly in the way in which it provides the opportunity for 
the realization of Zionist desires in this direction, but unassail- 
able in its integrity if it were not in doubt by reason of its 
background. 

A body of five persons, nominated by the High Commissioner, 
is empowered “in its uncontrolled discretion ” (Section 7, 
(1) (a) ) to discharge Greek Church obligations, “ to assume the 
direct administration of any department, property, or opera- 
tion ”’ (Section 7 (1) (i)) of the Patriarchate, within or outside 
Palestine, and to sell ‘“‘ any property dedicated to the poor or 
the monks, whether with or without remainder in trust for any 
other object, any provision of the Law of Wakf to the contrary 
notwithstanding ” (Section 8 (2)). A complete register of the 
immovable property of the Patriarchate is prepared. 

This Ordinance has raised a storm of opposition in the Greek 
Church. The Greeks regard these arrangements as a forced 
sale which would result in the direct and permanent dis- 
possession of one religious body in favour of another; they 
know that land once sold to Jews in Palestine is to be held, 
under the Zionist organization, as an inalienable Jewish 
possession; they know, moreover, that since the agents of the 
Zionist Commission exist in every department of the Adminis- 
tration, and have access to the most secret documents, the whole 
business of the internal affairs of the Patriarchate will be at 
the dispesal of the very persons to whom their dispossession 
from their lands would inevitably be a*supreme advantage. 
They regard the situation with the grimmest foreboding. For 
the two or four years of the life of the Commission the 
affairs of the Greek Church will be under its control. No 
payment under the Ordinance can be made, either to the 
Patriarch or to his doorkeeper, except with the consent ot 
the Commission. The Greek Arabs ask how can these things 
be under British rule when under the Turks they would have 
been impossible, and they quote an Arab proverb, “If our 
ruler oppresses us, to whom can we appeal? ”’ 

So far, the Ordinance. But the worst fears of. the Arabs, 
both Moslems and Christians, have been confirmed by the 
publication of the terms of sale, issued by order of the President 
of the Commission, for the liquidation of Greek Church debts 
(October 5th). These terms have been so arranged that ows 
to the economic condition of Palestine no individual purchaser 
can afford to buy. The property in question is for sale in large 
blocks, close to Jerusalem, some of it within a few yards of the 
walls. Six plots, amounting in all to an area of 876,000 square 
metres, including eight houses, four cisterns and olive yards, 
are to be sold in one lot. Fifteen other lots, most of them 
within a mile of the city walls, are also being offered for sale, 
with a surface area of 462,850 square metres. This is Christian 
land, held inviolate by the Turk, which must pass for ever 
into Jewish hands, since there is no one else to buy owns 


to the impoverishment of the people, due to the war. ih 
Jews will get it, not on ordinary terms, but at their = 
this 


price. Every Christian and every Moslem knows that “ 
sale is the Zionist opportunity. If it were for sale in -— 
blocks the people could buy, but the arrangements for sale 
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ijn large parcels hands the land over to the Jews de jure 
before any sale has taken place. The unscrupulousness of this 
transaction is made clear when we remember that the mandate 
is not yet issued, and that Great Britain is still administering 
ountry as occupied enemy territory, since the Treaty of 
with Turkey is not yet ratified—I am, Sir, &c., 
PALgESTINA. 


the © 
Peace 





BORSTAL. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Siz,—Your article relative to Borstal, basca on Mr. Charles 
McEivoy’s contribution to the Press, pfoves the need for impar- 
tiality and experience in regard to such institutions, which no 
one suggests are perfcct, but a totally inaccurate picture is 
painted. fr. McEvoy and others speaking for juvenile delin- 
quents are frequently biased, and their opinions carry some- 
times too much weight, especially when evidence is lacking. 
Early Victorian ideas are difficult to forget. It is unfortunate 
that Portland should be thus used for the reception of, not 
medically defective prisoners, but hardened offenders, but I 
feliave Wakefield Prison is being utilized for candidates to the 
ministry, so prison walls may not necessarily retain an atmo- 
spliere unfavourable for curative treatment. The Borstal 
Association is fully alive to the importance of the boy criminal, 
but the weakness in the chain of the delinquent youth is the 
jgnorance and lack of co-operation existing between the magis- 
trates and the reformatory and industrial schools; also proba- 
tion workers know little of the splendid work of the Home 
Office schools and the consequence of lads receiving no proper 
supervision. The boy who is not deemed bad enough for 
Borstal curiously is sent to one of the prisons under a so-called 
modifed Borstal treatment. He is segregated from tho adult 
side, but what one ought to have is a visiting committee, not 
composed wholly of officials or aged men unconversant with 
youth, who would be able to look after the welfare of lads 
after release and during confinement. 

We have heard a good deal on probation, but the system does 
not appear. to me to work satisfactorily. Magistrates, unfor- 
tunately; as one can read in the October issue of the Certified 
Schools Gazette, are not committing lads to schools even after 
serious offences. Boys are placed on probation more 
than once when they ought to be sent for reformative treat- 
ment, This deficiency leads to increase in juvenile crime, and 
opens up the bigger question of whether the right men and 
women are selected to deal with such eases. The writer has 
visited Borstal, and is connected with an industrial school, as 
well as having had the opportunity of seeing boys in local 
prisons sent for a short period, Criticism and public opinion 
are safeguards, but let us not be too hasty in our attacks, I 
also possess come knowledge of the unhappy youth sentenced to 
penal servitude.—I am, Sir, &c., Justitia. 

{Since our correspondent wrote there has been another 
attempted suicide, and the Home Secretary has promised an 
inquiry.—Ep. Spectator.] 

“FACTS NOT FICTION.” 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’) 
Siz,—I must bow to the editorial fiat that the correspondence 
on the issue raised by Mr. Roberts’s lett 





later on Civil Service 
emoluments cannot be continued, and readily appreciate that 
further protracted discussion would be tedious to your readers. 
I am therefore writing direct to Mr. Roberts in regard to 
certain points raised in his letter on which he appears still to 
labour under considerable misapprehension. In the interests 
of fair play, however, and in order that your readers may not 
be misinformed, I trust that you will allow me to make the 
following brief and altogether uncontroversial comments on 
certain questions of fact. 

Mr. Roberts states he took his “facts” from “ certain 
authoritative statements in Parliament—and the Press ”’— 
citing two letters by (1) Mr. Geoffrey Drage and (2) Colonel 
C. Waley Cohen, respectively; remarks, not altogether without 
Treason, that he contends he had every right to rely on these 
statements, and justifiably points out that they “ went unchal- 
lenged at the time.” (1) Mr. Drage stated that “ the Permanent 
Secretary of the Treasury (a) formerly received £2,000 per 
annum. ... His duties are now divided among three officials, 
each of whom receives (b) a salary of £3,000, with a bonus of 
£750, which (c) appears to be approximately permanent, and 
(d) the pensions of these fortunate individuals are apparently 
to be based on t‘eir total salaries of £3,750.” (a) As long ago 
as 1910, and probably many years before that, the salary of the 
Permanent Secretary to the Treasury was £2,500. Before the 
war there were two joint Permanent Secretaries, and in 1916 


« 


three (one at £2,500). (b) The bonus was never £750, but £500 | 


(now withdrawn). (c) The bonus was not “ approximately per- 
manent,” but variable with the cost of living. (d) The total 
salary was £3,500, not £3,750, and the pension was specifically 





not to be based on this total, but only on a stated proportion. 
Mr. Roberts is therefore mistaken in stating (on the authority 
of Whitaker) that “ the salary of the highest permanent official 
at the Treasury was raised from £2,000 to £3,500.” (2) Colonel 
Cohen mentioned the case of “ an official at the War Office who 
had a salary of £1,500 in 1919, but two years later was receiving 
£3,000 plus a bonus of £500 to £700 for exactly the same work.’ 
The official in question was receiving £2,ce0 in lyiy, in 1921 
£3,000 plus a bonns (usw witerawn) of £500; in the meantims 
Lis warts had heen altogether changed, and he had been raised 
to the Army Council with increased responsibilities. 

I wrote a letter of correction to the Press on the day Mr. 
Drage’s letter appeared; it was ignored, That is the complaint 
of the Civil Service against certain newspapers. Statement: 
which are fallacious and even untrue are continually appear. 
ing, sometimes by design, more often by accident; corrections 
are refused, and as a result Mr. Roberts and many other 
members of the general public are seriously misled. Of course, 
the Civil Service does not expect to be immune from legitimate 
and truthful criticism. Mr. Roberts instances one more case, 
stating that “it was acknowledged in the House of Commons 
on April 16th that the Secretary to a department whose salary 
was normally £1,500 was receiving not only an increase of 
salary of £700, but a war bonus of £750 as well, so that his 
total remuneration had risen to £2,950. Unfortunately (vide 
Hansard), the House of Commons did not sit on April 16th, se 
that I have been unable to trace this to its source. Quite 
possibly it is true. Anyhow, the official—whoever he was—is 
certainly not now drawing more than £2,200, and if his duties 
and responsibilities have been largely increased—if, for 
example, an entirely new and important department has been 
superimposed on the old department in conformity with the 
findings of a pre-war Royal Commission (as has happened at 
the Treasury)—I suggest the increase may have been fully 


justified. It is a well-recognized principle in almost every 
walk of life that, within limits, increased responsibilities 


entail increased remuneration.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Facts Nor Ficrion. 
[We think it oniy fair to our correspondent to publish hia 
letter, but fairness also requires us to make a similar exception 
in the case of Mr. Drage, whose letter appears below. We must 
leave our readers to judge for themselves.—Epb. Spectator. ] 








{To tHe Epiror or THe “ Specraror.’’] 
Str,—My attention has been drawn to a letter signed by Mr. 
P. E. Roberts in your issue of October 22nd, and it is only 
fair to him to say that my letter in the Times in May under 
stated the case as to the Treasury salaries. The facts appear 
to be as amplified by me in the Edinburgh Review of July, 1921. 
At the beginning of the century the Permanent Secretezy 
of the Treasury received £2,000 a year, which was raised afte: 
five years’ service to £2,500, In 1518 there was one Secretary 
at £2,500; in 1914 there were two Secretaries at £2,000, fo: 
which there was a precedent; in 1917-18 there were three 
Permanent Secretaries at £2,000. At the present time their 
duties are performed by three Controllers at £3,000, and on 
superman, who controls them, at £3,500. These rises were giveu 
and paid in 1920 without the knowledge of Parliament, and 
while Parliament was still ignorant a bonus was asked foi 
in addition, which is £500, for each of these lucky persons, 
The rises in salary were retrospective, to date from January, 
1920, and apparently the bonuses were also. What is more, 
the bonus is practically permanent so far as one can judge 
from Hansard, because it depends on the return of the cost 
of living to the rate of 1914, and both bonus and increase are 


counted for pension. The Select Committee on the Estimates 


(White Paper 203, 1921) reported that “in view of the 
financial stringency of the present time this increase was 
most inopportune,” but they say that it appears that the 


bonus to the higher class official being an executive act of 
Government may continue for a considerable time after each 


fall._—I am, Sir, &c., Grorrrey Drace. 





ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS. 

{To tHe Evitcr or TRE “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—Our present church of St. Martin-in-the-Fielas is just 
two hundred years old, and during the coming week we hoj;:e 
to commemorate the bi-centenary in such a manner that we, 
and all who care for St. Martin’s, may exproes gratitude for 
all that the church has meant during tbe two hundred years 
of its existence. The festival wil} begin on Sunday, and 
throughout the week the services within the church will, it is 
hoped, focus all that is devtie elsewhere. On every day except 
Friday, which is St. Martin’s Day and Armistice Day, the 
pageant, which Mir. Laurence Housman has written for us, 
will be performed at the Church House, Westminster. On 
November 11th we hope to make an Act of Remembrance at the 
Central Hall. Westminster, at 6.30, and later in the evening 
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to go in procession through the parish. Owing to the kindness 
of Sir Oswald Stoli our final meeting on Sunday week will be 
held in the Coliseum. 

As your readers are doubtless aware, the present church was 
built in accordance with a special Act of Parliament which 
empowered the Rebuilding Commissioners to levy a rate on 
the inhabitants. James Gibbs was one of several candidates 
for the nost of architect, and the Commissioners, influenced no 
teubt by the esteem in which his mastet, Sir Christopher Wren, 
was held, put the work into his hands. Our churebwardens’ 
accounts show that the work of rebuilding, which occupied the 
years 1721 to 1731, cost £33,661 16s. 73d., of which £632 4s. 6d. 
was paid to Gibbs. Some of the critics of the day found fault 
with Gibbs for introducing improper modification into the 
€(>orinthian order, and in particular objected that the steeple 
appeared to stand upon the roof and to want support. But 
most contemporary opinion acclaimed it as a really notable 
work. To-day, St. Martin’s is regarded as one of the finest 
churches in the Greek style and certainly the best example 
ef the work of James Gibbs. Unfortunately, in later times 
many of Gibbs’ intentions were departed from, and much ill- 
judged decoration has overlaid the original scheme of work. 
It is, in part, to redecorate the church in sympathy with 
Gibbs’s intention and to eliminate the later colour and 
ornament, which are unworthy of the church's beautiful pro- 
portions, that we are striving during the coming week to raise 
the large sum of £12,500. The church also needs relighting, 
ventilating, and heating, and there is a good deal of urgent 
work of repair to the fabric to be done. In particular, the 
existing frame of our bells is so worn fat it has had to he 
propped up! Further, ten of the twelve bells swing in the 
same direction, to the great danger of the steeple. 

We have already received a great many contributions, among 
them gifts from the King, Queen Alexandra, and the Prince 
of Wales. Most of the sums are small and come from persons 
widely scattered over the Kingdom and in America and the 
Colonies. Some of the letters that aceompany them are touch- 
ing in the extreme, and, whilst they are a source of immense 
encouragement, show how great is the need for such work as 
it has heen permitted to St. Martin’s to do. No one knows 
better than I do how much more it might have done during 
the past’ few years. But none of our plans must be allowed 
to obscure the real purpose of the celebrations. If the week 
hecomes one of mere empty boasting and self-satisfactiow it will 
he but an episode. If, however, it is observed in the right 
spirit, our trust is that it may be the opening of a new chapter 
in the history of our church—a chapter of service to men and 
women in every stage of life and experience.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. R. L. Sieprarp. 

St. Martin's Vicarage, Trafalgar Square. 





PROHIBITION AND DEMOCRACY. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ Srreraror.’’) 

Srr,—I have just received a letter from a prominent American 
about Prohibition. I should like to send you an extract from 
his letter. You yourself have expressed the opinion that the 
law-breaking in America, by which Prohibition is evaded, may 
be only temporary, and that the law will gradually establish 
itself in the next generation. However that may be, my 
American correspondent is, as you will see, much depressed 
hy the spectacle, and he takes a gloomy view of the prospects 
of democracy in general. He says:— 

“Since Prohibition came into force here what little respect 
there was for law has gone completely. Democracy on trial 
again after 2,000 years is a failure—an established failure. 
Meantime, masses are useless, except for purposes of exploita- 
tion. You may mix races, but you cannot produce character. 
Centuries are required for that. England to-day leads civiliza- 
tion—ahead, far ahead of every other race. But if she becomes 
more democratic so much lower shall she fall from her high 
position.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., A. 





CORONERS AND FIRE INQUESTS. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “* Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—You may, perhaps, be able to ventilate this vital subject 
tz vour journal. The question is again being inquired into by 
the Royal Comnmjssion now sitting on Fire Brigades and Fire 
Prevention. The jury in all six fires (a report of which I 
enclose) broight in verdicts of arson against some person or 
persons unknown, gnd added a unanimous rider saying legis- 
lation was urgently necded re handling and safe storing of 
made-up celluloid goods, thet each such article ought to be 
marked “ dangerous,” and a collestion of such articles in every 


building for storing or sale should also be labelled “ dan- 
gerous.” In summing up, I said my work aud responsibilities 


had been materially increased since the war owfmg to: (a) In- 
crease in number of City fires officially reported to me~e.g., 200 


already for the first ten months of 1921—the average for the 
previous twenty years having been 152. 


(b) Increase of late 





| 
of “doubtful ” suspicious fires, and cases of arson and of fires 
due to neglect short of arson—recorded as “ accidental ze 
(ce) Altogether some 3,250 fires had been investigated by ma 
during the past twenty years, of which number 110 fire inquests 
by juries, before me, led been held. (d) Eighteen Cases of 
arson had been returned by as many verdicts of juries and 
inquisitions signed by me. From this number three men 
charged by me, had been tried and convicted at the Central 
Criminal Court for arson—one receiving ten years’ penal 
servitude. (c) Twenty-one fire inquests had already been held 
by juries before me for the first ten months of 1921—a recorg 
year. 

Last year (1920) ten fire inquésts had heen held—the previous 
average being five per annum. In thé case of the six fires at 
39 Jewin Street, the means of escape, happily, wéré exception. 
ally good, owing to the Cripplegate big fire of 1897 and ro. 
building. In thirty-six eases juries had, out of 110 fire jp. 
quests, added unanimous riders to their verdicts that the means 
of escape from fire had been inadequate—the responsible 
building authority for London (including the City) being the 
London County Council.—I am, Sir, &e., IF. J. Wavo 

(City Coroner), 


Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 





PEACEFUL PICKETING AND BOLSIHIEVISM, 
(To THE Epitor oF THE “ SpectatTor.’’] 
Str,—I do not think it is realized how much of our unemploy 
ment is due to the so-called “ peaceful picketing.” Thousand 
of middle-aged men, appreciating the difficulties in the indus. 
trial world, would have found work but they dare not accept 
any reduction in their wages or extension of their hours of 
labour, lest in their absence at work their homes should be 
raided by the peaceful pickets. It is a form of terrorisni res4v 
made of which Bolshevists would make good use should they 
ever get the upper hand, and it should be dealt with hy the 
Government. The Chief Constables of our industrial centres 
will confirm what I have said.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wiis B. Forwoop 
(Chairman of County Justices, Lancashire), 
Bromborough Hall, Cheshire. 








THE SERVICES OF THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—I received the enclosed from an officer of the R.1L.C. whom 
I know personally, an upright, Christian man _ respected 
and loved by those who know him. What adds bitterness t 
the suffering of these devoted men is that whilst the men whe 
fought in France were treated, and rightly, as heroes, with 
sympathy lavished upon them, the heroic R.1.C., who deserve 
the gratitude ana admiration of all true British men and 
women for their amazing loyalty and courage under most 
nerve-racking conditions, get little but unkind criticism—I 
am, Sir, &e., A Lover or Farr Pay. 
P.S.—Since writing this I am glad to see a small recognition 
of the services of the men who have given their lives for their 
country in Ireland has been made in the wreath to their 
memory on the Whitehall Cenotaph. 


It has often grieved me to know that our English friends 
have formed such an wtiust opinion of the R.I.C. during the 
hard struggle to maintain the prestige of the British Empiré 
under adverse circumstances. It is well Known that visitors 
seeking information were the guests of the Sinn Teiners, from 
whom they received just what suited that party. They never 
visited loyalists or the R.1.C., so that it was obvious why the 
public heard only one side of the story. That English loyalists, 
or whatever they call themselves, should seek information from 
the murder gang is a thing that the R.1.C. could never under- 
stand, and it is evident that they did not realize what was 
going on in Ireland. The life of the R.I.C. during the past 
two years has been an unenviable one. No pen can picture 
the hardships and dangers through which we have passed. 
Just fancy living behind barbed wire, steel plates, and sand- 
bags day in and day out, without a human being outside the 
barrack to speak to, and every night expecting an attack. A 
certain number had to be on guard all night under arms, 
while the remainder slept with their rifles loaded at their hed- 
side. We were rigorously boycotted, and had to commandeer 
the necessaries of life; in fact, everything had to be brought 
in under an armed escort. When we would enter a shop no 
person dare speak to us, so that we were obliged to take 
what we wanted and then tender the price. There was 4 
watch kept on each barrack, and every time we m« ved out the 
signal was passed along and an ambush prepared for our return, 
and to avoid this we had always to cross the country unless 
when we were travelling by cars. 

The country is beautiful and well adapted 
warfare; no matter where one goes there are woods and 
with high rocks, and it is at such places that the ambushes 
were arranged, selecting, on all occasions, a bend of the bacco 
The rebels were well supplied with rifles, bombs, revolver, 


for this kind of 
glens, 


and shot guns, the cartridges for the latter being filled = 
pellets about the size of B pea. The attack would be made 
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a 
from both sides of the road, from behind rocks and bushwood, 
and there was generally a tree cut and dropped across the 
road before the first car arrived. It was an everyday occur- 
rence to see a comrade carried in dead, the body having heen 
mutilated beyond recognition. The rebels very seldom took 
prisoners, and any member of the Crown force who fell into 
their hands suffered death; this was strictly carried out during 
the last few months of the struggle. There was no mercy shown 
under any circumstances, and they resorted to the most fiend- 
jsh methods in order to secure their victims. Sometimes they 
would murder an unfortunate tramp, place his body along a 
road, and then have an ambush for the arrival of the police. 
On other occasions when an R.I.C, man would be captured he 
would be removed to a selected place aud then murdered. A 
mine would be placed in such a position that when the body 
was moved it would explode with a deadly result. 

Those were some of the methods adopted by the I-R.A., yet 
there was but little sympathy shown to us or to the widows and 
orphans; the whole outcry was the burning of a few houses 
belonging to rebels. I should like to ask my English and 
Scotch police comrades to picture this scene, and how would 
they feel to see their comrades murdered in such a cruel and 
ruthless manner when faithfully performing their duty to 
King and country? 








WEST END HOSPITAL FOR NERVOUS DISEASE 
{To THE Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Having regard to the interest and ccurtesy which the 
Spectator has always shown to the West End Hospital for 
Nervous Diseases, I venture again to enlist the sympathy of 
your readers in this hospital’s work and needs. The hospital 
is heavily in debt to its tradesmen and a serious deficit on 
this account is estimated for the of the year. The 
authorities are anxious to preserve the hospital’s tradition not 
to allow such annual deficits to accumulate, and every effort 
is being made to remove this financial difficulty. Among other 
efforts which will be made, the first festival dinner in aid of 
the hospital’s funds will be held on Wednesday, November 23rd, 
at the Trocadero Restaurant, at which the Chairman, 
Lord Lascelles, will preside. Prince Henry, the American 
Ambassador and Mrs. Harvey are among éthers who have 


close 


accepted. 

It may be of interest to recount briefly the hospital’s history 
and the expansion of its work and scope of utility. Founded 
in 1898, the hospital had ten cots and an out-patient attendance 
of 523 patients. To-day, the hospital has seventy-two beds, 
thirty of which are for children, and out-patient attendances 
last year numbered over 42,000. The building in Regent’s Park, 
which provides so peculiarly suitable an in-patient department, 
has many interesting associations. Originally the residence of 
the Master of St. Katherine’s Charity, it ultimately passed 
to the hands of Mr. Salomon,.who converted it during the war 
into a well-appointed hospital for officers under the control 
of the American Red Cross. On the cessation of the war the 
hospital authorities were able, very largely on account of Mr. 
Salomon’s benevolence and generosity, to acquire the lease on 
most favourable terms. A more ideal situation for a London 
hospital dealing with cases of nervous diseases will nowhere 
be found, but this fact is too little known even among Londoners 
themselves.—I am, Sir, &e. F. W. Davy 


: (Vice-Chairman). 

73 Welbeck Street, W. 1. 
A VETERAN OF TRAFALGAR. 
THe Eprron or THe ‘ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—I feel that there must be many of your readers who, like 
interested in the article on the old 
‘Implacable’ appearing in your last issue. As one who has 
recently visited the ship, may I say that Mr. G. Wheatly Cobb, 
Vrigate ‘Youdroyant,’ Falmouth, who is at present caring for 
“Implacable ’ on behalf of the Admiralty, will be glad to give 
information and to receive subscriptions on behalf of the 
Sea Scouts?—I am, Sir, &e., L. Corzr Cornrorp. 
3 Melina Place, N.W.8. 


[To 


myself, were greatly 





SWALLOWS. 
{To tHe Epriror or THE ‘“ Sprcraror.’’] 

Sir,—Now that the swallows who have gladdened our country- 
side during the summer months have left us—quite a fortnight 
earlier than usual, I believe—perhaps something might be done 
to assist them to nest more freely when they return to their 
homes next spring. I believe most of your correspondents were 
agreed that the “ Hunnish ” sparrow was the main cause of 
their diminishing numbers, at least in the case of the house 
martins or “window swallows,’’ whose nests are frequently 
taken possession of after their owners leave, and the martins, 
being soft-billed birds, find it almost impossible to regain them 

from the sharp, hard-billed sparrows. 
I have had house-martins’ nests under observation for a 


considerable time, and find that they are more easily cleared 


martins are not there to be disturbed by the noise of a gun. 
Sparrows crowd round the nests after the martins go and 
dispute for their possession, if they have not already taken 
them, occupying them through the winter months and rearing 
their broods of from four to five young ones twice at least 
next year; and, of course, these young ones are the most trouble- 
some afterwards. As it is well known that corn crops suffer 
considerable damage from the ravages of sparrows, and also 
that gardeners complain of the destruction wrought by them 
to peas, crocuses, &., would it not be possible to organize a 
crusade and rid the country, as far as possible, of these 
mischievous pests?—I am, Sir, &c., a. W. P. 





BIRD LIFE IN SOUTH DEVON, 
(To THE Epiror or THE ‘‘ SpectaTor.’’] 
Str,—My memory goes back some threescore and ten years, and 
I notice the writer in the Spectator of October 22nd describes 
very closely what has occurred hereabout on the 8. Devon coast. 

I am not able to assert that peregrines and buzzards have 
come back, but they are here now: my first intimation was a 
peregrino’s nest some ten years ago, when buzzard hawks wer: 
also present. Other newcomers during the last forty years 
include a colony of herons. Sheldrakes also, which formerly 
visited us occasionally in winter, now breed here, and area 
handsome addition to our “ bird life.” Some years ago I saw 
a pair of “butcher birds,” and espied the hen the following 
summer; their arrangements must have been disturbed, as I 
have not seen them since. I have attributed the change, 
rightly or wrongly, to the Wild Birds Protection Act. 

I am sorry to find “a fly in the ointment.” I know a head- 
land which used to be frequented by the “ Cornish chuff,” it 
is the only place where I ever found this bird; but I have 
missed him for twenty years. He is said to “love solitude,” 
and his former haunt is invaded by gulls. In my view there 
are vastly too many gulls, and we could well spare a great 
number of them. A few years ago a price per head was paid 
for cormorants and shags; a great reduction in the numbers 
of these voracious fishers resulted, Liberty to shoot gulls 
would have some effect. In this neighbourhood rabbit trap- 
ping accounts for the scanty show of partridge; gins are, ille- 
gally, set in the open, and all sorts run into them. Rabbits 
have increaseé enormously, tens of thousands are annually 
sent off by rail to populous places; but, curious to relate, the 
man with a gun and dog gets fewer shots than fell to him when 
stoats and weasels kept down the number of rabbits, when 








of sparrows during the autumn and winter months, when the 





there were few on the land. In those days the dog found 
them in gorse, tufts of grass, and hedgerows; now they abide 
underground. Is this because the trapper has exterminated 
stoat and weasel? It would be interesting to know if “ bunny’ 
has changed his habits in other parts of the country.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Lione. B. Weis. 








with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or peint of view ta 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to 
publication. 
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The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor, 


POETRY. 
————— 
THE SEWING BASKET. 
(A wedding present from Jenny Nicholson to Winifred Roberts.) 

To Winifred 
The day she’s wed 
(Having no gold) I send instead 
This sewing basket, 
And lovingly 
Demand that she, 
If ever wanting help from me, 
Will surely ask it. 


Which being gravely said, 

Now to go straight ahead 

With a cutting of string, 

An unwrapping of paper, 

With a haberdasher’s flourish, 
The airs of a draper, 

To review 

And search this baaket through. 
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Here’s one place full 
Of coloured wool, 
And various yarn 
With which to darn, 
A sampler, too, 

I’ve worked for you 
Lettered from A to Z, 
The text of which 

In small cross-stitch 


Is LOVE TO WINIFRED. 


Here’s a rag-doll wherein 

To thrust the casual pin. 

His name is Benjamin 

For his ingenuous face ; 

Be sure I’ve not forgotten 
Black thread or crochet cotton ; 
While Brussels lace 

Has found a place 

Behind the needle-case. 


(But the case for the scissors ? 
Empty, as you see, 

Love must never be sundered 
Between you and me.) 


Winifred Roberts, 

Think of me, do, 

When the friends I am sending 
Are working for you. 

The song of the thimble 

Is, “‘O forget her not.” 

Says the tape-measure, 

“ Absent but never forgot.” 


Benjamin’s song 

He sings all day long. 

Though his voice is not strong 
He hoarsely holloas 

More or less as follows :— 


Button boxes 
Never have locks-es, 
For the keys would soon disappear, 
But here’s a linen button 
With @ smut on, 
And a big bone button 
With @ cut on, 
A pearly and a fancy 
Of small significancy, 
And the badges of a Fireman and a Fusilier. 


Which song he'll alternate 

With sounds like a Turkish hubble-bubble 
Smoked at a furious rate, 

The words are scarcely intelligible :— 


Prestissimo. Needles and ribbons and packets of pins, 
Prints and chintz and odd bodikins, 
They'd never mind whether 
You laid ’em together 
Or one from the other in pockets and tins. 


For packets of pins and ribbons and needles, 
Or odd bodikins and chintz and prints, 

Being birds of a feather, 

Would huddle together 

Like minnows on billows or pennies in mints. 


He'll learn to sing more prettily 
When you take him out to Italy 
On your honeymoon, 

(O, come back soon !) 

To Florence or to Rome 

The prima donnas’ home, 

To Padua or to Genoa 

Where tenors all sing tra-la-la. .. ¢ 
Good-bye, Winifred, 

Bless your heart, Ben. 

Come back happy 


And safe agen. 
RoBert GRAVES. 








THE THEATRE, 


= ——— 


“THE RACE WITH THE SHADOW” AT THE EVERY- 
MAN THEATRE—AND AN. EXHIBITION MANQUE. 
Tur International Season at the Everyman Theatre is under 
the patronage of the League of Nations’ Union, but I feel by 





no means sure that the German play by Herr Wilhelm von Scholz 
is likely to increase national amity. It is not in the least that 
the play makes us dislike Germans, but just that, like all bad 
plays, and especially all pretentious bad plays, it makes ys 
generally dislike all our fellow-creatures. It is a play with 
two quite good ideas in it, both badly worked out; it js 
inadequately translated and very badly acted. 

As for the two ideas. A novelist has given a reading at a 
literary society from a novel on which he is at work. The next 
evening a card is brought up; the caller proves to be one of 
the characters out of the incomplete novel. Not, however, 
in the sense of the Stevenson fable or the O. Henry story, in 
which characters come out and confront their creators; Dr, 
Scholz is a real man whose past Dr. Hans Martins has somehow 
contrived to tap with uncanny accuracy, and the wretched 
man has a foreboding that his future will be shaped in the 
remainder of the tale. Which way has Dr. Martins decided 
his fate? This is a good theme, offering several excellent 
alternative possibilities in the working-out and giving scope 
for careful psychological studies and for a telling touch-and-go 
introduction of the uncanny. The second good point in the 
play is the character of the novelist, whom, unlike most stage 
authors, one would believe quite capable of producing a good 
work of fiction. His maker has further convinced us that 
living in an imaginative world he reacts very slowly to real 
events. Upon this fact an important element in the plot 
depends. But this is all. Alas! the play contrives, otherwise, 
to be both dull and melodramatic. 

The gloom induced by witnessing The Race with the 
Shadow makes my second otherwise distasteful task of 
this week seem almost congenial. Readers will perhaps 
remember that some time ago an article appeared in these 
columns commenting on the theatrical designs on view 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum. The show was and is 
housed in a small top room and proved to contain, con- 
sidering the publicity given to it by the Museum authorities, 
a strangely inadequate little collection. It was suggested that 
the Museum authorities underestimated their power of bringing 
together the right material. To increase this little show and 
to give the public a great treat should not be a very difficult 
matter. We said that we, believed that the Museum would 
only have to express their willingness to arrange a small loan 
exhibition of theatrical models and designs for the owners of 
such designs and models to come forward with offers of help. 

Although the Museum authorities took no steps in the matter, so 
willing seemed the owners of these things to let the public share 
their possessions that Mr. Gordon Craig, Mr. Nigel Playfair and 
Mrs. Lovat Fraser almost immediately wrote with suggestions 
and offers of help. Mr. Edmund Dulac was also good enough 
to tell me privately that he, too, would certainly lend. Of 
the public pleasure in such an exhibition I think there can be 
no doubt. Quite a new interest has arisen in the question of 
stage decoration, and a large public would, I feel confident, 
very much welcome an opportunity of comparing the works of 
various living designers with cach other and with the ideals 
and achievements of the past. Here, then, were lenders willing 
to lend and a public who showed interest even in the meagre 
fare already provided for them. There seemed nothing to do 
but for the Museum authorities to join the hands uf the parties 
by lending them a room and arranging the show. 

After making sure that the correspondence had caught the 
eye of the Museum officials, and after waiting some time for 
a pronouncement from them, I at last went to see the ‘‘ competent 
authority.” “‘ The authority ” seemed entirely to agree with me 
that a loan exhibition of theatrical scenes and models would 
be a show that would attract the public very much and that 
a great deal of interesting material was to be had close at hand 
in London for the asking, or at most fcr the taxi fare to bring it 
to the Museum. At the same time, he made it perfectly clear 
that the Museum did not propose to take any steps in the 
matter. It was difficult to find a room in the Museum, the staff 


| was inadequate for dealing with the “‘ enormous correspondence ” 


it would involve, he for his part didn’t approve of loan exhibitions, 
the function of the Museum was to acquire works of art for the 
nation. I ventured to ask whether they did not find in practice 
that a good many exhibits stuck to the Museum’s hands after 
a loan exhibition? He agreed that this was always the case, 
but did not waver in his determination that there should be no 
exhibition. 

I left the Museum with a great respect for a tradition which 
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enables a man to perform the difficult feat of cordially agreeing 
with all the arguments for taking a given step and, without 
putting forward any arguments of his own—except in parentheses 
that the step would be a great deal of trouble—contriving to 
eonvey @ polite but absolute refusal even to consider the line 
of action suggested. 

Fortunately, the Victoria and Albert Museum may not prove 
to possess a monopoly of the power of holding cciaaie~ 

‘ARN, 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


AtuamBra.—The Sleeping Princess oe e+ 8.15—2.80 
[{M. Serge Diaghileff’s Ballet. Notice later.] 
Sr. Martin’s.—A Bill of Divorcement .. 8.30—2.30 


[A play by Miss Clemence Dane for those who have enjoyed 
Miss Rose Macaulay’s Dangerous Ages. A very good 
play indeed.) 


VAUDEVILLE.—Now and Then “r 
[A musical comedy, egier slightly above the average, 
but worth seeing for Miss Laura Cowie and Mr. Miles 
Malleson’s appearances and performances respectively 

as Queen Elizabeth and Shakespeare.) 


Covurt.—Heartbreak House.. an Pa 


[Mr. Shaw's play, whose aesthetic incompleteness we forgive 
for the sake of its subtlety and ambition.) 


8.0—2.15 








BOOKS. 


— 


THE NEW WORLD OF ISLAM.* 
[Seconp Norice.] 

Wr showed last week how Mr. Stoddard helps us to understand 
the Moslem problem and to estimate the forces at work in the great 
religious and racial revival which we are at present witnessing. 
We must now say something of the masterly way in which he 
deals with the problem of how to reconcile Western ideals 
with those of the East. Here the practical and also the essential 
trouble is the way in which the Mohammedan world clings to 
its ideal of despotism in spite of the gross inefficiency of that 
system of government. To us it seems absolute madness, and 
yet there can be no question that the Mohammedan likes the 
wayward rule of an individual better than any form of constitu- 
tionalism, just as he likes the after-luncheon decisions of a fat 
Cadi under a palm-tree better than any system of intelligible 
law and justice. Here is Mr. Stoddard’s description of the 
attitude of the ordinary Mohammedan to personal rule :— 


“Now, manifold human. experience has conclusively proved 
that despotism is a bad form of government in the long run. 
Of course, there is the legendary ‘benevolent despot ’—the 
‘father of his people,’ surrounded by wise counsellors and 
abolishing evils a nod or a stroke of the pen. That is all 
very well in a fairy-tale. But in real life the ‘ benevolent 
despot ’ rarely happens and still more rarely succeeds himself. 
The ‘father of his people’ usually has a pompous son and 
a vicious grandson, who bring the people to ruin. The melan- 
choly trinity—David, Solomon, hoboam—has reappeared 
with depressing regularity throughout history. Furthermore, 
even the benevolent despot has his limitations, The trouble 
with all despots, good or bad, is that their rule is entirely 
personal, Everything, in the last analysis, depends on the 
despot’s personal will. Nothing is fixed or certain. The 
benevolent despot himself may discard his benevolence over- 
night, and the fate of an empire may be jeopardized by the 
monarch’s infatuation for a woman or by an upset in his 
digestion. We Occidentals have, in fact, never known 
‘despotism’ in its Simon-pure, Oriental sense; not even 
under the Roman Empire. When we speak of a benevolent 
despot we usually think of the ‘enlightened autocrats’ of 
eighteenth-century Europe, such as Frederick the Great. But 
these monarchs were not ‘ despots’ as Orientals understand it. 
Take Frederick, for example. He was regarded as absolute. 
But his subjects were not slaves. Those proud Prussian officers, 
starched bureaucrats, stiff-necked burghers, and stubborn 

asants each had his sense of personal dignity and legal status. 
The unquestioning obedience which they gave Frederick was 
given not merely because he was their king, but also because 
they knew that he was the hardest-working man in Prussia 
and tireless in his devotion to the state. If Frederick had 
suddenly changed into a lazy, depraved, capricious tyrant, 
his ‘ obedient’ Prussians would have soon showed him that 
there were limits to his power. In the Orient it is quite other- 
wise. In the East there lies upon the eyes and foreheads of 
all men a law which is not found in the European decalogue ; 
and this law runs: ‘Thou shalt honor and worship the man 
whom God shall set above thee for thy King: if he cherish 
thee, thou shalt love him ; and if he plunder and oppress thee, 
thou shalt still love him, for thou art his slave and his chattel.’ 
The Eastern monarch may immure himself in his harem, casting 
the burdens of state upon the shoulders of a grand vizier. This 


* The New World of Islam. “By Lothrop Stoddard. London: Chapman ant 
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vizier has thenceforth limitless power; the life of every subject 
is in his hands, Yet any evening, at the pout of a dancing-girl, 
the monarch may send from his harem to the vizier’s palace 
@ negro ‘mute,’ armed with the bowstring. And when that 
black mute arrives the vizier, doffing his robe of office, and 
with neither question nor remonstrance, will bare his neck 
to be strangled. That is real despotism—the despotism that 
the East has known.” 

The intellectual Moslem who read this would probably 
acquiesce, but he would probably also answer in the spirit, if 
not in the words which Lord Houghton in a moment of inspira- 
tion placed in the mouth of the old Moslem in his memorable 
poem, “ The Turk at Constantinople ” :— 

“Men of the West! Ye understand us not, 
We you no more : a take our good for ill ; 
Ye scorn what we esteem man’s happiest lot— 
Perfect submission to creative will ; 
Ye would rejoice to watch from us depart 
Our ancient temperance—our peace of heart. 
Let us return ! if long we linger here 
Ye will destroy us, not with open swords, 
Not with such arms as brave men must not fear, 
But with the poison’d shafts of subtle words : 
Your blank indifference for our living cree 
Would make us paltry—Infidels indeed. 


What can Ye give us for a Faith so lost ? 

For love of Duty, and delight in Prayer ? 
How are we wiser that our minds are tost 

By winds of knowledge on a sea of care 2 
How are we better that we hardly fear 
To break the laws our fathers held most dear ? "” 


What is the answer to it all? How are we to reconcile East 
and West, or rather, for this must come first, what is it that 
prevents the reconciliation and makes us oil and water? 
There are two things. The first is Fatalism. The Moslem 
really believes, though it is probably not an essential part 
of the creed of Mahomet, that everything is ordained. “It 
is written” is always in the mind of the Mohammedan. The 
Western may pretend to be a Fatalist, but he always believes 
at heart that if you show sufficient energy anything can 
be unwritten. The other cause for the incompatibility of soul 
between East and West is that the Oriental Moslem is a true 
absolutist, while the Western believes that you must not 
push anything to extremes, that you can very easily have too 
much of a good thing, and that you can upset a boat by leaning 
too much to the proper side, i.e., to the side which wants 
trimming. Halifax would have had no followers had he lived in 
the East. 

Then, too, the Moslem, like all men of the East, loves, even 
when he is an Intellectual or a Puritan, to live an easy, slippered, 
down-at-heel, happy-go-lucky existence. He loathes to be on 
schedule time, and regards the punctual as mere barbarians. 
Rag-bag Pasha is not a squalid joke to him but almost an ideal 
figure. That isa thing we must never forget. The Mohammedan 
does not want to live like a European, though he may like some 
sides of European culture. You cannot conciliate him by a 
punctual tram service or a pure water supply or a housing 
scheme. He cares for none of these things, and if you push 
them too far he will rise in insurrection. 





TWO BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE,* 
Srxce the Corn Production Acts were suddenly repealed English 
agriculture has fallen into a very uncertain state. Nobody 
knows what the future may bring forth. The Corn Production 
Acts, whether they had or had not the elements of final 
success, did aim at presenting the country with a detailed and 
scientific policy. That policy was to get the greatest possible 
value out of the land by bringing as much land as possible under 
the plough. Arable land, as many laymen do not know, pro- 
vides for a much larger head of stock than does grass land, as 
well as supplying the staple food of the people. The policy was 
desirable, not merely because highly-cultivated land employs 
more labour and therefore attracts more people to live in the 
country, and not merely because it promised to restore a healthy 
balance between the population of the towns and that of the 
country, but also because it offered a greater degree of safety 
in war. We admit that the nation might have been required to 
pay considerably for these advantages. If farmers had not been 
able to sell their wheat at the guaranteed price, the financial 
responsibility would have rested with the State. When extreme 
industrial depression spread like a black cloud over the country 


e (1) Rural Reconstruction. By Henry W. Wolff. London: Selwyn and 
Blount. [15s. net.]}——{2) The Land and its Problems, By Christopher Turnor. 
London; Methuen, [7s. 6d. net.) 
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the Government, in alarm, scrapped their policy, and in the 
immediate circumstances their argument was irresistible. 

It is unfortunate that the two. books before us were written 
before the repeal of the Corn Production Acts. We should 
greatly have liked to know what such experts as Mr. Wolff and 
Mr. Christopher Turnor think of the prospects under the changed 
conditions. The repeal must have been much less of a blow to 
Mr. Wolff than to Mr. Turnor, for Mr. Wolff did not set very 
much store on the Acts, and the recommendations which he 
makes for the improvement of agriculture are mostly independent 
of them. He belicves that there are two keys to prosperity. 


One is education, and the other is the creation of credit systems. 


» 


so that the “small man” may be enabled to buy and equip 
his land. Mr. Wolff, though we cannot say that we agree with 
all his arguments, notoriously has a right to be heard, as he has 
for long been a notable writer on such subjects as “ People’s 
Banks,” “‘ Co-operative Banking,” ‘‘ Co-operative Credit,” and 
eo-operation in farm work generally. He is intensely earnest 
in his desire for the amelioration of country life, and his writing 
is inspired by the sentiments which Mr. Roosevelt expressed 
about the land and which are printed on the title-page of the 
book :— 

“Our civilization rests at bottom on the wholesomeness, the 
attractiveness, and the completeness, as well as the prosperity, 
of life in the country. Upon the development of country life 
rests ultimately our ability to feed and clothe the hungry nations, 
to supply the city with fresh blood, clean bodic3 and clear 
brains that can endure the terrific strain of modern life. We 
need the development of men in the open country, who will be 
in the future, as in the past, the stay and strength of the nation.” 

Agricultural education is backward in this country, and Mr, 
Wolff certainly does well to insist upon its importance. He 
believes that the rural child ought to be captured early for 
agriculture by having its attention directed to the why and the 
wherefore of all the processes going on around it. He also has 
some sensible things to say on the keeping of accounts by farmers. 
Education in this matter is a long row to hoe, as many farmers 
keep no accounts at all. Mr. Wolff will not be satisfied till 
they are accomplished in “* costings” accounts and have the 
ability to ascertain how they stand from year to year in respect 
of money invested and to determine what are the exact results 
of cach year’s operations. He desires to see some system of 
profit-sharing extended, and he describes with appreciation 
the systems (although they fall short of his ideal) which have 
been adopted by Sir Hereward Wake and Mr. Edward Strutt— 
whose name, by the way, is not Edwin. As regards the small- 
holder, Mr. Wolff is no extreme advocate for either tenancy or 
ownership. He regards ownership as the right and proper aim, 
but he does not recommend a headlong rush into ownership while 
difficulties are still very great and credit systems have been 
insufficiently developed. Nor does he encourage the small- 
holder to think that he will succeed without hard work and 
careful thought. He wisely emphasizes the importance of 
making various ancillary village industries fit in with the routine 
of the small-holder. That this dove-tailing can be successfully 
accomplished has, of course, been proved at Evesham and else- 
where. 

Although Mr. Wolff wrote when the Corn Production Acts 
were still in existence, with their accompanying institution of 
the Wages Board, he took a very gloomy view of the prospects 
of the farm Izbourer. He saw no possibility of advance for him 
along those lines. Perhaps he will discover new hope—though 
the labourer hixaself will probably disagree with him—now 
that the Wages Board has been swept into limbo, together with 
the Corn Production Acts themselves. What is going to happen 
about wages we frankly do not know. All that is certain is 
that the Wages Board, with its State backing, has been replaced 
by Conciliation Comunittees. These committees consist of 
representatives of the employers and the workers, and they have 
none of the “appointed members’’ which were a feature of 
the Wages Board. If the employers and the workers can agree 
among themselves upon a scale of pay, it may be submitted 
to the Minister of Agriculture and be invested for a whole 
district with a kind of official authority. Yet the State will not 
be able to enforce anything, and at present the committees are 
more disputatious than conciliatory. In some counties 38s. is 
being offered for a week of 50 hours—the Wages Board had 
imposed a minimum of 42s. for a 48-hour week in most districts— 
but in others 36s. has been offered as a maximum. 

Mr. C. Turnor is one of the most encouraging of our agricul. 
tural writers, because he is invariably serene and optimistic 





—————._ 


even when he feels it nocessary, as he frequently does, to exhort 
the farmer to greater efforts and’better ways. In this book he 
insists, upon. the national importance of maintaining the area now. 
under the plough and of increasing it wherever it is wise to do so, 
Another of his aims is to lay stress upon the importance of 
maintaining the number of small holdings—farms of 50 acres 
and under—and of improving the living and business. conditions 
of the small-holder. He does not suggest that the United 
Kingdom should become entirely a country of small holdings 
nor does he suggest that all grass lands should be ploughed up. 
He does, however, point owt the urgent need of putting grass 
Jands, wherever they are retained, to their greatest economic 
use by farming them scientifically, It is his great hope that his 
book may interest people who are not connected with the land. 
He hopes to persuade them as voters to demand that the land 
shall be put to its fullest national use, that the cultivators shall 
live under the best possible conditions, and that their children 
shall be given educational opportunities equal to those 
enjoyed in the towns. 

Appropriately to his purpose, Mr. Turnor describes the elementg 
of agriculture and traces the history of farming back to its 
earliest times. Many people will be surprised to learn that in 
the reign of Elizabeth there was a very drastic Corn Production 
Act, though it did not go under that name. Elizabeth, wishing 
to increase the arable land and reduce the grass, enacted that al} 
land which had been brought down to grass since the beginning 
of her reign should be reconverted to tillage and that no existing 
arable should be converted into pasture. Modern agriculture, 
in which machinery and artificial manures play so great a part, 
has been practised only since the beginning of Queen Victoria’s 
reign. Nevertheless, a great development of agriculture had 
begun in 1730 with such means as were then available, and this 
development continued unchecked until 1875, when extreme 
agricultural depression set in. That depression was as pro- 
tracted as it was acute, and it was not until 1904 that definite 
signs of improvement in the agricultural situation could be seen. 
It must be remembered, however, that though prices were rising 
from 1904 onwards, there was not much corresponding increase 
in the productivity of the soil. We advise any boy who is 
thinking of adopting agriculture as a profession to read Mr. 
Turnor’s most interesting chapter entitled “On Taking Up an 
Agricultural Career.” Mr. Turnor has achieved admirably the 
design which he set before himself. 





HUMOURS OF THE NILE,* 

“ Notutne like a little judicious levity,” says Stevenson in his 
preface to The Wrong Box. The late Lord Edward Cecil's 
sketches on the lighter side of Egyptian official life prove the 
truth of this aphorism, and at the same time show him to have 
been a humorist of the first order. Anybody who remembers, 
as does the present writer, life in Cairo twenty years ago, and 
even longer, will recognize the accuracy of Lord Edward's 
account of the abominable cabs, the drivers of which never 
know the way to the habitation of any official. Dinner-parties 
thus became a nightmare when held in any house that the guest 
did not know, and apparently the only improvement from the 
old days to those of Lord Edward was that the cabs, instead of 
being drawn by two miserable horses with their ribs sticking 
out of their sides, had turned into taxis. This, though a com- 
fort to the horses, is a source of danger to those who are driven. 
The taxi-drivers are entirely reckless and fly along the streets 
regardless of the traffic; while at night things are even worse, 
for their headlights are the most modest form of illumination that 
it is possible to conceive. The present writer remembers crossing 
the bridge to Giza on a bicycle—a sufficiently terrifying experi- 
ence with the camels stretching their long necks to investigate 
such an astonishing means of locomotion—but in a taxi the 
passage must be appalling! There is an account of reaching a 
party at Giza:—‘“ Wow, wow, wow, goes the horn, as we miss 
an elderly peasant by the fraction of an inch.” Even at night 
the roads are frequented by camels which shy “ from the side 
of the road into the middle” and“ ... don’t carry lights 
because they are not carts.” 


““ When we arrive at Giza, I am not in a condition for cool 
thought, but I fancy that the house must be down a dark turning 
I see on the left, and impart my views to the driver, who twists 
his machine in that direction, through a flock composed appar- 
ently of children and goats mixed. When one wants to find a 
house in this country, the only method is to ask one’s way at @ 


. Oficial. By Lord Edward Cecil, London: 
[16s. net.) 
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which has been standing for some time, as there is moro 
ghance of the servants there knowing the district well. 


On this particular occasion Lord Edward selected a house at 
ghich to enquire, from which he was sent on a long round only 
to return to find that his host, “ Birnim Bey,” really inhabited 
the original house at which he asked, and where he was sent 
away because “in this country a house is always called by the 
name of the original owner or, anyhow, of the last owner.” 
The annoyance of going to the party is, however, nothing to 
the boredom suffered by the author, first at the dinner and then 
at a large reception at the Agency :— 

“ In books one reads of brilliant men passing through brilliant 
rooms, saying brilliant things to their fellow-guests; in real life 

‘ou see men with worn, angry faces, fighting their way through 
4 seething mass of overheated humanity to the refreshments, 
under the hope that alcohol will make them forget their sorrows. 
How can one be brilliant with a man standing on your toes, 
another with his elbow deep in your ribs, whilst a muscular and 
impatient lady urges you on by prodding you in the back with 
her fan, which she subsequently accuses you of breaking ? 
Far from being brilliant, one’s difficulty is to refrain from coarse 
profanity.” 

These remarks apply to evening parties in other parts of 
the world quite as much as to those given in Cairo. 

Perhaps the same may be said of Lord Edward’s account of 
his attendance at a committce meeting at the “Ministry of Arts 
and Crafts.” After giving notes on the personnel of the committee, 
which remind one of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s comments on the 
dramatis personae of one of his plays, Lord Edward proceeds to 
blast the faith of those who believe in government by committee 
by describing exactly what happened. An unfortunate accident 
caused the introductory proceedings to be even less fruitful of 
results than usual :— 

“The Minister . . . fixes his eye on the secretary and says: 
‘Let us begin! Come now, be quick!’ 

The secretary begins in quavering tones to gabble out the 
explanatory note or résumé of the first question. 

‘Is this,’ says Macnab, in his most deliberate manner, ‘ the 
first, second or third question which the secretary is reading 
out? I have no objection to taking the questions in any order 
your Excellency may think fit, but I should like to know in what 
order we are going to take them. It is quite impossible to tell 
what the secretary is reading when he speaks so fast and so 
indistinctly.’ 

* Quite so,’ says the Minister. ‘ How often, Khalil Effendi, 
have I told you to read slowly and distinctly, so that we may 
be all aware what we are doing. Sapristi! You pay no 
attention.’ 

The unhappy secretary, who looks as if he was in a vapour 
bath, begins to read the document over again in funereal tones 
at the rate of one word a second. 

‘I venture to remark,’ says Du Chalons, ‘that if we proceed 
at this rate, we shall not finish our task before nine in the evening. 
If your Excellency wishes it to be so I have nothing to say, but 
I draw your attention to the point.’ 

‘Sapristi/’ says the Minister. ‘Why cannot you read 
properly at a decent pace, neither too fast nor too slow ?’ 

The wretched secretary, now having completely lost his head 
and his place, remaing silent, whereupon the Minister orders him 
to bring the paper to him, which he does with his knees knocking 
together. 

“Read like this,’ says the Minister, with paternal dignity. 
** One shirt and two pairs of socks, one piastre,” What is 
this? This isnot the ordredujour. Are you by chance mocking 
us?’ 

_ The miserable secretary, in a shaking voice, points out that it 
is the back of the paper which his Excellency is looking at, 
on which he had written down a private memorandum—in 
fact, a portion of ne wering bill. He is very sorry, he did it 
without thinking. e hopes his Excellency 

_ ‘ Amost improper proceeding,’ says his Excellency. ‘ Washing 
lists are kept in a washing book, not on the back of the ordre du 
jour of a committee of high officials of the Egyptian Government, 
thus causing me, a Minister, to read out ridiculous nonsense 
about shirts and socks before the whole committee.’ ” 





The French and Scottish members of the committee are as 
characteristic of their nation as the Welshman and the Scotsman 
in Henry V, The Scotsman holds up the whole proceedings by 
criticizing a technical point, while the Frenchman “ perorates 
about French enterprise, the French connexions with Egypt, 
Napoleon, and so on,” thereby entirely stopping the business. 
The net result of the whole meeting is the passing of a slight 
alteration in the wording of a concession of land, and perhaps 
that is a creditable “ bag” for a committee meeting, many of 
which we can all remember attending which separated without 
passing anything at all. 

So great is Lord Edward’s command of the literary medium 
that even in the midst of his delightfully frivolous book he can 
make the recital of a dream turn our minds to the serious 








consideration of the great figure who will always stand as the 
symbol of the English occupation of Egypt :— 

“ After a space, the oud spelt, and I find myself in a well- 
known room in Cairo, w ~+ ave 6O — peard the problems 
of the Government of veypt discussed, and the policy which 
was to govern her shaped. ‘The figure that is gitting in the well- 
remembered attityde at the table ne me start with surprise. 
Has He come back to help us, or was it merely an evil denen 
that he ever went ? As I wonder how it is, } bigs one of those 
with whom he seems to be fontersing ay amiliar tones : 

To put it hortly, our object is this: fe preyent the peasant 
from squandering in the years when he does well, and borrowing 
in the pear when he does badly. This, we believe, our proposal 
will effect. If you, sir, ay ng and will support us, wé intend 
to put the machjnery we have discussed in motion as soon as 
possible.’ The fi gives the quick decided nod of assept 
I knew so well, ahd the thick clouds of murky darkness again 
sweep swirling over the scene, whilst again the song of the 
water-wheels rises high and clear in the air.” 

We cannot but admire the literary artifice which, without 
even the mention of his name, gives so striking a portrait of 
Lord Cromer and his methods of work. 

It is impossible to read a page of the book without coming 
across some short sentence which would serve a less 
generous author as sauce for a whole chapter. For instance, 
there is the bank manager's wife, who greets her friend “ with 
the great manner of Surbiton” ; again, this illuminating dictum 
on those dauntless spinsters who represent England in every 
quarter of the globe: “I believe there is only one moral force 
which it is quite impossible to withstand, and that is the force 
wielded by a nice but determined old lady.” Then as to the 
baggage arrangements in a home-going P. and O.: “ Thirdly, 
there are labels marked, ‘ Not wanted on voyage,’ which I have 
so often longed to paste on the backs of several of my fellow- 
passengers.” 

The book is, however, a great deal more than merely amusing. 
Through the medium of its witty pages it gives its readers a 
closer insight into the psychological conditions which affect the 
Government of Egypt than they will get from many weighty 
volumes written by more serious and less perspicuous authors. 





THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS.* 

In a small volume, remarkable for the beauty of its typography 
and illustrations, Mr. Roberts has related the history of the 
Cambridge University Press, which had its beginnings just four 
hundred years ago. Oxford had led the way. In 1478, only a 
year after Caxton set up his press in the Almonry at Westminster 
and issued his Dictes or Sayengis of the Philosophers, Theodore 
Rood, of Cologne, was printing at Oxford a commentary on 
St. Jerome. The early Oxford press of Rood and his English 
partner, Hunt, ceased work about 1485, but a new press was 
set up in 1517 by a certain John Scolar, who printed a few books 
and then disappeared. From 1519 to 1585, so far as is known, 
there was no printing in Oxford. The first Cambridge printer, 
like Rood at Oxford, came from the Rhineland. John Lair of 
Siberch or Siborch was apparently a native of Siegburg, near 
Cologne, and was a friend of Erasmus, who doubtless introduced 
him to the Cambridge authorities and especially to Richard 
Croke, who had succeeded Erasmus as Reader in Greek. Siberch 
was probably living in Cambridge in 1520 when he had Croke’s 
Greek grammar printed for him at Cologne, no doubt because 
there was as yet no Greek type in English printing offices. ‘The 
University advanced him £20, perhaps to help him to buy a press. 
In February, 1521,Siberch printed a Latin oration made by Dr. 
Henry Bullock in honour of Cardinal Wolsey, who had visited 
Cambridge in the previous autumn. He printed at least eight 
other books, including a short treatise by Erasmus in that year 
and the next, and then he seems to have left Cambridge. No 
more printing was done until 1583, but the University reccived 
from Henry the Eighth in 1534 a charter empowering it to 
appoint three printers and “to print all manner of books 
approved of by the Chancellor or his vicegerent and three 
doctors,” and to sell the books anywhere in England. 

When Cambridge in 1583 appointed Thomas Thomas, Fellow 
of King’s College, as University printer and encouraged him to 
produce books, there was a great outcry from the Stationers’ 
Company of London, who claimed a monopoly, and who had the 
support of Archbishop Whitgift and of Cecil himself. Henry 
the Eighth’s charter could not be ignored or cancelled, but for 
many years the University Press was sorely hampered by the 
jealousy of the London printers, who did not scruple to pirate 
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any learned works produced at Cambridge, including a notable 
Latin dictionary which Thomas compiled and printed in 1587. 
When Legate, the next University printer, produced an English 
Bible, of the Genevan Version, in 1591, he was accused of infring- 
ing the monopoly of Barker and Day, who held the Royal licence 
for printing the Scriptures. It is noteworthy that the Authorized 
Version of 1611 was, apparently, not printed at Cambridge until 
1629. The London booksellers boycotted Cambridge books, 
and the University for its part forbade the sale of London books 
competing with its own, such as grammars and almanacks. 
As the law did not recognize copyright, except in so far as the 
Stationers’ Company could enforce the right acquired by a 
publisher who entered a book in the company’s register, the 
dispute was interminable. The University Press, however, 
grew slowly, and the two Bucks, who were printers from 1625 to 
1668, made an agreement to supply school books to their London 
rivals, which abated the quarrel for a time. Thomas Buck and 
his brother had the honour of printing the first edition of George 
Herbert’s The Temple in 1633, and the first edition (1638) of 
Milton’s Lycidas, disguised, as students know, under the title 
of Justa Edouardo King . . . Obsequies, etc., as it formed part 
of a memorial volume. Mr. Roberts gives a facsimile of a page 
from the precious copy in the University Library, with correc- 
tions in Milton’s own neat writing. Bucks’ printing-house, it 
may be noted, was used in June, 1647, as a lodging for King 
Charles, who was then a prisoner in the hands of Cromwell and 
the Army; it was not, as Mr. Roberts inadvertently says, 
“ the headquarters of the King’s army,” which had vanished. 

The establishment of the University Press as a definite part 
of the University, controlled by it and devoted primarily to the 
promotion of learning, came about in 1698, nominally at the 
instance of the Chancellor, the Duke of Somerset, but actually 
through the efforts of Richard Bentley. That formidable scholar 
bought new founts of type in Holland, and reorganized the 
Press, which was henceforth managed by delegates, appointed 
monthly by the heads of houses and the professors. Bentley’s 
famous edition of Horace (1711) was one of the fine books which 
did credit to the Cambridge Press at this time. Mr. Roberts 
mentions the brief appearance of Baskerville as a University 
printer in the year 1758-63. Baskerville, who was moved by a 
real love of his art and by a passion to excel in it, must have 
lost heavily by his bargain with the University ; but nis Prayer- 
books of 1760 and Bible of 1763 were volumes of which Cambridge 
might be proud, although Baskerville’s type was not so good as 
that of the brothers Foulis. In 1775 the Universities were given 
by statute perpetual copyright in schoolbooks bequeathed to 
them. On the other hand they lost, by a legal decision, their 
assumed privilege of printing almanacks and thus could not 
enforce a long standing agreement with the Stationers’ Company, 
who paid them each £500 a year in satisfaction of any claims to 
copyright in schoolbooks, almanacks and psalters. Parliament, 
to compensate the Universities, in 1781 granted them each 
£500 a year, and this annual grant was assigned at Cambridge to 
the Syndics of the Press for the publication of learned works. 
In 1804-5 Cambridge acquired at a very high price the secret 
of the stereotype process invented by that erratic genius, the 
third Earl Stanhope. The next important event was the 
erection of the Pitt Press building in 1831-33, mainly at the cost 
of the Committee under Lord Camden, which was formed to 
establish a memorial to the younger William Pitt. The business 
of the Press expanded under J. W. Parker, as printer and as 
London agent, between 1836 and 1854. But it grew far more 
rapidly when the late Mr. C. J. Clay succeeded Parker in 1854, 
and especially since 1872, when the Syndics opened their own 
publishing house in London. Mr. Roberts merely outlines in 
half a dozen pages the progress of the Cambridge University 
Press in the last half-century. He feels, no doubt, that its good 
work speaks for itself. We need only say here that for enter- 
prise, for scholarship, and for good printing the Press has no 
superior the world over. It is a credit to the University and to 
our country. 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS IN 1629.* 


We think of Minneapolis as a centre of the wheat trade, but 
historians are coming to regard it as the centre of historical 
studies of the Stuart period. Professor Notestein and Professor 
Frances Relf have just produced a solid and valuable edition 


* Commons Debates for 1629: Critically Edited, and An Introduction dealing 
with Parliamentary Sources for the Early Stuarts. Edited by Wallace Notestein 
and Frances liclen Relf. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota. [4 dollars.) 








of the debates in the House of Commons in 1629, which con. 
tinues the good work done four years ago by Professor Relf in 
her account of the debates leading up to the Petition of Right 
in 1628. Further, the authors promise critical editions of the 
debates of the sessions of 1626 and 1628, and of the opening 
debates of the Long Parliament, in an annotated edition of 
D’Ewes’s well-known diary. Nothing could be more welcome 
for the defects of our early Parliamentary History and Commons 
Journals are painfully obvious to anyone who has looked at them, 
Moreover, it is good to see American historians, who are much 
more generously endowed by their universities than our scholar 
are, and who can print the results of their researches, working 
away at so vital a period of that long history which is the 
common inheritance of the English-speaking peoples. The 
conflicts between the Stuart Kings and Parliament are neither less 
nor more important to us than to the people of Minnesota, and 
deserve the most patient study there as well as here. The first 
requisite for that study is as full and accurate a report of the 
Parliamentary debates as can be put together from official and 
unofficial accounts, diaries and letters. Professor Relf supplied 
this in part for the Petition of Right controversy, and now 
Professor Notestein and Professor Relf, working together, have 
reconstructed the report for 1629 from a tangled mass of 
materials, printed and unprinted. It must have been a most 
laborious task, but it was well worth doing. The proceedings of 
the brief but critical session in which Charles the First lost 
patience with the Commons and decided to rule without Parlia. 
ment are now at least intelligible, though we should like to have 
fuller accounts of the speeches if they were extant. 

The editors show that the Commons Journals for 1629 are not 
the finished record, which is lost, but merely the hurried and 
careless jottings of the Clerk. The True Relation, printed in 1641 
to assist the leaders of the Long Parliament in their struggle with 
the King, is the basis of the new report of the session of 1629, 
It proves to be a compilation from at least two series of news- 
letters, into which tolerably full reports of particular speeches 
have been inserted. Various other compilations by different 
hands exist in manuscript. The editors point out that some 
members, anxious to gain public support, circulated their 
speeches, while the professional news-writers—the precursors 
of the modern Press Gallery—sent written accounts of the 
debates to their clients all over the country. The Clerk of the 
House was sometimes induced to supply certified copies of 
speeches or arguments, though, strictly speaking, the proceedings 
of the House were private, as they continued to be, in theory, 
till the reign of George the Third. After the session of 1621 the 
Clerk was arrested, possibly because he favoured the Opposition 
by divulging documents. Early in 1641 the Commons debated 
the question whether St. John’s statement of the case against 
Ship Money should be published. But it may be assumed that 
the news-writers were the main source of the information for 
which the public was beginning to clamour. Written reports of 
separate speeches were, it seems, circulated, through the post, in 
considerable numbers. The editors quote a manuscript account, 
noted in a set of Parliamentary reports of 1628, giving the prices 
paid for the reports of the separate speeches included in the 
collection. After the Long Parliament met, the news-writers 
took courage and printed their reports, whether accurate or not, 
somewhat to the annoyance of the Commons. In one case, 
it is recorded that 4,500 copies of a speech were sold by the 
London stationers. The news-letters were more carefully 
written and more trustworthy, though they gave but an abstract 
of the debates. But there is no reason to suppose, according to 
the editors, that the officials of the House had anything to do 
with these unofficial reports, which were prepared by scriveners, 
probably as early as the reign of Elizabeth. The news-letters 
were the true forerunners of the modern newspaper, and for the 
history of journalism this book is of great importance. 

Apart from the elaborated text of the True Relation, the 
accepted report of the session of 1629, the editors print also the 
notes made by Sir Edward Nicholas, the diary kept by Sir 
Richard Grosvenor and several letters by Francis Nethersole. 
We must not discuss the Constitutional issues involved—whether, 
for example, the Commons were right in holding that tonnage and 
poundage were included in the taxes that could not, under the 
Petition of Right, be levied without Parliamentary sanction— 
but we may draw attention to the editors’ significant comment :— 

“The many precedents of which Coke, Cotton and the Parlia- 


mentary lawyers and antiquaries made elaborate use must be 
ooked up and evaluated. How far were those men right in 
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ir struggle with the King? Were they reclaiming ground 
thet had aa lost or pushing forward to new ground? Was 
the Lancastrian period that glorious epoch of Parliamentary 
rule that we have supposed ? Had the Constitution been won 
by 1485? We suspect that such a study will prove that Coke, 
Eliot and Digges, Pym, St. John, Whitelocke and the rest were 
really driving Parliament forward to new positions, that they 
were overvaluing much of Lancastrian precedent, honestly 


enough, no doubt.” 

Some such conclusions are forcing themselves upon the minds of 
English students of this fascinating period, and are strengthened, 
on the whole, by the fuller report of the debates of 1629, for 
which we have now to thank Professcr Notestein and Professor 


Relf. 





THE RIVER WAR.* 

Wr may fittingly use for this review the title which Mr. Churchill 
gave to his admirable history of the Sudan Campaign. The 
character of the four years’ fighting in Mesopotamia was 
dominated by the topography of the country, in which the great 
rivers afforded the only practicable means of supplying the 
fighting forces during the advance towards Baghdad. Even as 
late as June, 1919, no railway was open from Basrah to the 
ancient capital of Haroun-al-Raschid ; on both the Tigris and 
Euphrates lines a considerable stretch had to be covered by 
steamers. When the Indian Expeditionary Force first took 
possession of Basrah, in November, 1914, the available river 
transport consisted of three steamers only, besides sixteen 
lighters and a few country sailing boats. Efforts of a rather 
half-hearted kind were made to supplement this very inadequate 
fleet, but it was not until the first quarter of 1916 that the 
Indian Government succeeded in delivering any large number 
of suitable vessels. It was this shortage of river transport, as 
the Mesopotamian Commission made clear, which was mainly 
responsible for the failure to relieve Kut; large reinforcements 
which actually reached the country could not be moved to the 
front in time to take part in critical battles. When the War 
Office took over the Mesopotamian operations, therefore, one of 
the first matters requiring urgent attention was river transport. 
Three officers were at once sent out to Mesopotamia to advise 
on the question, one of them being General (then Major) Hughes, 
under whose direction the present history has been admirably 
prepared by Colonel Hall. The immediate outcome of this 
mission was the establishment in Mesopotamia of a branch of 
the Inland Water Transport Service of the Royal Engineers, 
which took over the wholé of the Mesopotamian river transport 
from the Royal Indian Marine on September 8th, 1916. General 
(then Colonel) W. H. Grey was at the head of the new service. 
A brief account of the reorganization and the work done up to 
the Armistice forms the first part of this volume. It is a lucid 
and very interesting narrative of the part played by the Inland 
Water Transport in the successful operations of General Maude 
and his successor. Some idea of the magnitude of the river 
work may be derived from the fact that at the end of December, 
1917—fifteen months after General Grey had taken over com- 
mand—the river fleet had increased to over 700 steamers and 
motor-boats, with nearly 600 barges, whilst in the last quarter of 
the year this flect travelled over 73 million ton-miles and carried 
452,218 tons of supplies for the forces. The record lift was 
teached in March, 1918, when the fleet carried 199,350 tons. 
In spite of all difficultics—inefficient native labour, intense 
heat, low water and shifting channels, &c.—this work was carried 
on with wonderful exactness, and somehow or other the goods 
were always delivered when and where they were needed. The 
greater part of Colonel Hall’s book is devoted to a detailed 
account of each of the departments—transport, dockyards, 
construction, &c.—into which the Inland Water Transport was 
divided. Specially interesting is the narrative of the measures 
taken for improving the navigation of the shallow and intricate 
channels of the Tigris and Euphrates—a work which must 
be of permanent value to the new country of Irak. In this 
connexion General Hughes writes a very useful description 
of the post-bellum activities of the Inland Water Transport. 
The book is illustrated with a large number of photographs 
and has many statistical appendices. It will be invaluable 
to the future historian, and is a highly creditable record of 
an improvised but indispensable contribution to our conquest 
of Mesopotamia. 








* The Inland Water Transport in Mesopotamia. Compiled by Lieut.-Col. L 
Hall, O.B.E., under the direction of Brig.-Gen. R. H. W. Hughes, C.S.1., C.M 
D.8.0., B.D, London: Constable, [21s. net.] 


J. 
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THE SITE OF THE GLOBE PLAYHOUSE. 

Tue old controversy as to the site of Burbage and Shakespeare’s 
famous theatre has been settled in a masterly pamphlet, The Site 
of the Globe Playhouse, Southwark, written by Mr. W. W. Braines, 
principal assistant to the Clerk of the London County Council, 
and published by the Council, (P. 8. King. 1s. 6d.) As a 
piece of topographical research, nothing could be better. It is 
agreed that the Globe stood in Maiden Lane, now called Park 
Street, between Southwark Bridge Road and the South-Eastern 
Railway. The question is whether it stood on the south side 
of the street, as the memorial crected by the Shakespeare Reading 
Society affirms, or whether it stood on the north side, between 
the street and the river at Bankside, as Dr. C. W. Wallace, of 
Nebraska University, confidently asserts. What Mr. Braines 
has done is to show, by an exhaustive examination of local 
records, wills and leases, first, that the Globe could not have 
stood on the north side of Maiden Lane; secondly, that it stood 
on the south side of the street on a site now partly covered by 
the Southwark Bridge Road; and thirdly, that Dr. Wallace 
was misled by the original lease of the Globe site, the engrosser 
of which described the site from a plan which had the north at 
the bottom instead of at the top, and thus reversed all the 
boundaries. Mr. Braines’s proof of these propositions is an 
admirable example of how to collect and marshal topographical 
evidence. It shows, too, how rich are the London municipal 
records, and inspires us with the hope that a good many more 
references to Shakespeare may yet be found. The Globe Theatre 
was built and opened in 1599, and was burnt in 1613. It was 
rebuilt soon afterwards, and was used until the Civil War put 
an end to ail theatrical enterprise. In 1644 the theatre was 
demolished and the site covered with buildings. Part of the 
Globe site is now included in Messrs. Barclay and Perkins’s 
brewery, and part of it is under the Southwark Bridge Road. Mr. 
G. Topham Forrest, the architect to the Council, appends an 
interesting essay on the architecture of Shakespeare’s Globe, 
illustrated with drawings and plans. This is necessarily con- 
jectural, but it is plausible. Mr. Forrest does not think that the 
Globe was a circular building, because it was far cheaper to 
erect a polygonal structure of sixty or seventy feet in diameter 
which, from a distance, would look like the ‘‘ Wooden O” ol 
“Henry V.” 





MYTHS OF iF. 
Mr. Jonn WxnpHAM, when he was serving as a district officer 
among the Yorubas of Southern Nigeria, took pains to study the 
native folklore. He has retold the legends very simply, using 
blank verse rather than prose, and adding some lengthy note:. 
These Myths of [fe (Erskine Macdonald, 5s. net) deserve notice, 
for their occasional crudity does not conceal their resemblance 
to the primitive legends of other peoples, such as the Hebrews 
or the Babylonians, the Egyptians, the Hindus or the Greeks. 
The Yorubas, it is clear, have long traditions, though they have 
not kept count of time and have never reduced their folk-tales 
to writing as the Oriental and European races did. In one 
legend a woman wrought the deliverance of her people by going 
to the land of the alien conquerors and buying, at the price of 
her virtue, the knowledge of the charm which was to work theic 
destruction :— 
“* Back from the rebel town Great Mérimi 

Rushed back, and cried: ‘ The fire the vulture brought 

Shall slay the hosts of Ubo!’ ... The months crept by 

Fate-laden, while King Ogun’s warrior son, 

Ordnyan, schooled the sireless lads to War ; 

But when the festive season came, he hid 

Them with red fire prepared within the city, 

And, as the invading hosts of Ubo scaled 

The walls, a rush of flaming boughs destroyed 

Grass garments and rebellious men. Thus fell 

Ubo before Oranyan, and her folk 

Saw slavery in If€.... ” 
The legends, as the author says, are “ bare and uncertain,” as 
primitive stories should be. Among his curious notes is an 
account of the method of divination practised by the priests 
with sand on a board, or with eight pieces of bark on a string, 
which form different combinations according as they fall with 
the outside or with the inside uppermost. Our administrators 
in Africa, as in India and elsewhere, show an increasing interest 
in the beliefs and customs of the peoples among whom they are 
stationed, and such work as Mr. Wyndham has done deserves 
every encouragement, 
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THE NEW JERUSALEM. 

A WANDSome volume, entitled Jerusalem, 1918-1920, and 
edited by Mr. C. R. Ashbee (Murray, 42s. net), gives an account 
of the work done by the Pro-Jerusalem Society which, in the 
spring of 1918, was, as Colonel Storrs expresses it, “ the Military 
Governor civically and aesthetically in Council,” and which now 
includes representatives of all races and religions who are deeply 
interested in the welfare of the city and its inhabitants. Mr. Ash- 
bee was appointed Civic Adviser to the society in 1918 and under 
his supervision a good deal has been done, with scanty funds, to 
arrest the destruction caused by centuries of Turkish neglect. 
It is especially noteworthy, in view of the aspersions made by 
Moslem agitators on British good faith, that one of the first 
things done by the society was to call attention to the decayed 
state of the Dome of the Rock or Mosque of Omar, the most 
sacred Moslem building in Jerusalem, and to advance money for 
its repair under the direction of Mr. Ernest Richmond. The 
Grand Mufti, in an appeal to Islam, gratefully acknowledged 
the help of Colonel Storrs and of Mr. Richmond, who “no 
sooner arrived than he set to work at once, tucking up his shirt- 
sleeves of activity.” If the Turks had remained masters of 
Jerusalem, the famous tiled dome would presumably have gone 
on decaying until it collapsed. The Pro-Jerusalem Society 
have cleared away modern excrescences from part of the old 
ramparts. It is intended to remove the hideous clock-tower 
which was set up at the Jaffa Gate to commemorate the German 
Emperor's visit. The society’s aims are most laudable, and this 
account of its work by Mr. Ashbee, Professor L. H. Vincent, and 
other scholars is highly interesting. The photographs and plans 
are numerous and excellent. 





SIR A. W. WARD'S COLLECTED PAPERS. 
Collected Papers, Historical, Literary, Travel and Miscellaneous, 
by Sir Adolphus William Ward; vols. IIL, IV., V. (Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 31s. 6d., 31s. 6d., and 36s. net, respectively), com- 
plete the collection of the Master of Petcrhouse’s essays and 
addresses. The third volume is concerned mainly with 
the German  Renaissance—Barclay, Hutten, Reuchlin— 
and with the age of Shakespeare, and includes the valuable 
paper of 1919 on “Shakespeare and the Makers of Virginia.” 
The essays in the fourth volume range from -Milton, Dryden and 
Evelyn to Mrs. Gaskell, on whose life and writings Sir A. W. 
Ward is perhaps the best living authority, though he did not go 
to Manchester until a few months after Mrs. Gaskell’s death. 
A good paper on “ The Poems of Bishop Ken” may be noted. 
In the fifth volume there are, among other things, several 
interesting historical and descriptive articles on Tréves, Danzig 
and the Frisian Islands, an old plea—long since heard—for 
more universities in England, memoirs of Grimm, Curtius, 
Freeman and Lord Acton, and a valuable paper on Helen 
Faucit, the accomplished actress. These stately volumes by 
no means represent the whole of Sir A. W. Ward’s literary output, 
apart from the long list of his books which is prefixed to the 
fifth volume. The veteran scholar is to be congratulated on 
his achievement and on the attractive form which the Cambridge 
Press has given to his essays. 





FICTION. 


THE NARROW HOUSE.* 

Miss Evetyn Scorr is clearly by nature an able, observant 
psychologist, by choice apparently a reader and admirer ef Miss 
Dorothy Richardson and perhaps of the Sitwells. In The 
Narrow House she makes a remarkable analysis of four or five 
characters and their reactions upon one another. She seems 
particularly to desire that the reader should understand one 
oi her points, for she exemplifies it in both the married couples 
whom she portrays. It is the power of a slightly selfish, empty, 
quite affectionate and well-meaning, and mentally and physically 
weak woman to dominate the men with whom she comes in 
contact, and her husband in particular. 

There is no question that Miss Scott has got a perfectly clear 
and definite image of her characters and their surroundings 
upon her mind, and her use of minute exterior things is good— 
the warm carpet in the hall, rain, a child playing or in tears, 
the unskilfulness in the matter of dress of one of her women. 
The small disagreeables of being ill in a small, rather squalidly 
tun house, the minor discomfort of the alternate attraction and 
By Kvelyn Scott. , 


* The Narrow House. London: Duckworth, (73. 6d. net.) 





$$. 


repulsion of the husband towards his unreasonable, sick, clinging, 
but amiable wife are also very well described and used. But 
the success of the method through which she has chosen to 
convey all this, an analytical, illusive style with a minute 
insistence on details that are not consciously noticed by the 
average person, is by no means uniform. We feel that the 
style is borrowed and, like borrowed clothes, does not always 
fit. Here is an example where Miss Evelyn Scott has used 
the method successfully :— 


“Late afternoon. There was no sun. Below the blank grey 
sky, the long blank street. Along the street a pair of sleek and 
ponderous black horses, with thick manes and shaggy fetlocks, 
plodded before a loaded dray. Their bodies rocked and sw ay ed 
tensely with strain. Their huge feet clattered and strove against 
the asphalt. The hands of the driver, red, with full, knotted 
veins, hung loose between his knees, holding the slack reins. 
His body, in a khaki shirt, was hunched forward miserably. 
From his fat, stupid face his eyes glanced dully under a bare 
thatch of neutral-tinted hair. Only the horses, purposeful and 
immense in their obedience, seemed to understand.” 


But the latter part of the following is surely slightly ridiculous — 
a self parody of Miss Scott’s method. The reader must under- 
stand first of all that the minor feminine intrigues of the sick 
wife who is always reproaching her husband, because 
she says he does not love her enough, have the effect of making 
well-meaning Laurence feel cruel and hard and ashamed of his 
strength. He is Gulliver, driven to a state almost of desperation 
by his wife’s Lilliputian arrows. He has left her in bed :— 


*** You do love me?’ She clung to his arm. ‘ Of course.’ 
“Then kiss me again.’ He kissed her. Her terrible hunger 
hurt and confused him. He would rather not have seen her 
thin throat that suggested a young swan’s, her pointed chin, 
her eyes, and the reddish hair which had slipped in confusion 
about her shoulders. .-. . The houses with lowered blinds were 
secret and filled with women. Girls going to work came out 
of the houses like the words of women. Women going to market 
passed slowly before him with their baskets. Pregnant women 
walked before him in confidence. The uncoloured atmosphere 
threw back the sky. It was the mirror of women. Laurence 
felt crowded between the bodies of women and houses. He 
walked quickly, with his head bent. On the concrete pavements, 
washed white as bones by the storm of the night before, were 
rust-coloured puddles. Dark and still, they quivered now and 
again, like quiet minds touched by the horror of a recollection. 
The reflections of the houses lay deep in them, shattered, like 


| dead things.” 


Paragraphs like the last we would beg Miss Scott to reconsider. 
There is something wrong. At a venture one would say that 
the style—we will call it Miss Dorothy Richardson’s, because 
she is the most prominent exploiter of it—does not quite suit 
Miss Scott because she has not got quite the necessary abnormal 
sense perceptions. 

To Miss Edith Sitwell, who employs modifications of this 
half symbolic method, but in verse, sunshine really does tinkle 
on the wall, a blade of grass can be “ shrill,” but we feel that 
Miss Scott has been too busy observing her characters to be 
quite sure whether it is “ shrill” or ‘ tinkling” sunshine should 
be, and so has put in her strange adjectives, not because she her- 
self felt them to be exactly appropriate, but because she hoped 
by this means to convey something to her reader that she has 
great difficulty in explaining. In so far as her eccentricities 
are the result of a search for beauty of expression she is, of 
course, perfectly right to feel about, for thoughts of any subtlety 
can probably only be expressed by means of beauty. The diffi- 
culty is that the particular form of beauty after which she has 
striven has so often eluded her. If she can settle her stylistic 
difficulties satisfactorily, Miss Scott might well write a very 
admirable book. She has already, in The Narrow House, 
written one which is thoroughly interesting and which displays 
much delicacy of conception. 

David the Son of Jesse. By M. C. Strachey. (Jonathan 
Cape. 7s. 6d.).—In David the Son of Jesse Miss Marjorie 
Strachey has written a very curious book. We are quite 
used to writers who, like Mr. Arnold Bennett in Judith, 
take minor Bible or classical narraiives and enlarge them 
and make them more picturesque. We are also accus- 
tomed by now to the method of Sir James Frazer, who 
tells the tales from the point of view of comparative 
religion. Several characters in the Old Testament have also 
been psycho-analysed; but Miss Marjorie Strachey has done 
none of these things. The story of David is, of course, one of 


the most detailed and sustained narratives in the Bible, 
and in many instances she produces an impression of having 
condensed the original. 


The novel is throughout less 
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picturesque and less vivid than the story to which we are 
accustomed. ‘There are very few “close up” psychological 
studies of the character such as we might have expected. 
The whole tale is told with a sort of efficient dry rapidity. 
We might expect that such a Wook would be very dull 
reading. Oddly enough, this is not the case, and every now 
and then we have an uncanny feeling (as we have in reading 
Mr. de la Mare’s Characters in Shakespeare, for example) that 
Miss Strachey had some occult source of knowledge of her 
subject. Here and there a trivial incident, a little turn of 
phrase, occurs in the novel which is not to be found in the 
Bible or in any authority on it, but it rings absolutely true and 
gives the impression of the narration of an eye-witness. Miss 
Strachey has somehow succeeded in seeing the whole episode 
absolutely afresh. 

RrapaBLe Novets.—The Lost Lawyer. By George A. 
Rirmingham. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Stephen Leacock 
lately gave it a3 his oninion that it would be a practical im- 
possibility for a sense of humour te survive the weight of papal 
infallibility or archiepiscopal dignity. In view ut this melancholy 
fact, then, it is matter for congratulation that Canon Hannay 
has once again given Englishmen cause to rejoice that this 
priceless endowment of the human mind has room to flourish, 
and to flourish exceedingly, in the less exalted ranks of “ the 
spirituality."——-The Substitute Millionaire. By Hulbert 
Footner. (Collins. 7s. 6d. net.)—An exciting story of New 
York, in which city the inheritance of a vast fortune was so 
dangerous a business that the hero chose to hire a substitute 
to impersonate him, and himself to appear as the millionaire’s 
secretary. The morality of the transaction is open to question, 
but the success of the plot in providing dangerous adventures is 
beyond dispute.——Latchkey Ladies. By M. Grant. (Heine- 
mann. 
and is concerned with the boredom and loneliness of the bachelor 


girl who has set up for herself. The merality of the book is, 


entirely modern—that is, non-existent——On Hazardous 
Service. By Mervyn Lamb. (Blackwood. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
Excellent adventures on the French and Belgian Frontier during 
the war. ‘The reader will follow the fortunes of all the personages 
concerned with breathless interest.——-McBride’s First Wife. 
By Margaret Baillie Saunders. (Hutchinson. 
The particular charm of Mrs. Baillie Saunders’s novels lies in 
her picturesque descriptions of High Church missions in the 
East End. The chapters of this book which deal with this 
subject are much the most interesting, the rest of the story 
being rather far-fetched and incredible-——The Unfolding of 
Life. By Noel Brittain. (Heath Cranton. 6d. net.)— 
The promise of the rather remarkable opening of this book, 
which is descriptive of life from the point of view of a junior 
teacher in an elementary school, is hardly fulfilled in the second 
part. This shows the heroine at a northern university, and 
neither standpoint nor description is particularly original. 
The Confession of Ursula Trent. By W. L. George. (Chapman 
and Hall. 8s. 6d. net.)—It cannot be said that Mr. W, L. 
George is as successful and as original in depicting the entirely 
scandalous life of a modern bachelor girl as he is when he writes 
of the romantic career of a great newspaper proprietor. The 
book is monotonous in its series of squalid adventures, for, 
although these are differentiated in their circumstances, 
the motive at the back of them all is the same, and the 
whole book is a study of sex in its most unattractive and 
sordid developments.——-Tony Sant. By Mrs. C. 8S. Peel. 
(John Lane. 8s. 6d. net.)\—The heroine of this book is the 
daughter of a provincial solicitor married to a woman of 
family. The mother dies, but leaves a legacy of inherited 
temperament to her daughter. In the difficult life which Tony 
has to lead between her step-mother and the provincial and 
conventional society in which her lot is cast this temperament 
proves most inconvenient, and she solves the problem by an 
elopement. Mrs. Peel has the art of telling a good story, though 
this is not quite so favourable an example as some of her former 
works, 
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POETS AND POETRY. 





“FORM” AND “A DISH OF APPLES.” 
Or the pictorial contents of the new magazine Form,’ edited 
by Mr. Spare and Mr. W. H. Davies, I am not competent to 


* (1) Form: a Monthly Magazine of the Arts. London: Morland Press. [48.] 
——({2) A Dishof Apples. By Eden Phillpotts, London; Hodder and Stoughton, 
i7s. 6d, net.) 


7s. net.)—This shows the “ reverse of the tapestry,” 
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judge, it all seems to me queer but not unattractive. Mr. 
W. H. Davies is the literary editor, and though we must allow 
something for the usual glitter of a first number, still there is 


.no doubt that on the literary side the magazine has begun 


brilliantiy. There are poems by Messrs. Walter de la Mare, 
W. J. Turner, Sturge Moore, Edmund Blunden, Miss Sitwell and 
Mr. John Drinkwater; a short essay on Confucius by Mr. 
Wey, “A Roman Letter” by Mr. Richard Aldington, and a 
most attractive parable on the origins of the poctic impulse by 
Mr. Robert Graves. I will not spoil the parable by an attempt 
to summarize its argument here, let it suffice that by pre- 
cept and example it sets forth the merits, in a poem of any 
subtlety, of indirect methods of statement. If the reader turns 
to our poetry columns this week he will see there a poem of 
Mr. Robert Graves, which may seem at first reading rather odd. 
I think the reader will probably be right if he comes to the 
conclusion, as he doubtless will, that besides being a “light 


_piece,” and writteu for fun, the poem is intended: (1) as a piece 


of very simpie symbolism, and (2) ag a little study of a feminine 
mind toying with a phantasy. The swyarent naiveté and 
distilied simplicity of the poem become more attractive when we 
remember that Mr. Graves is an exceedingly able poetics! 
theorist. To return to the subject of Mr. W. H. Davies’ work, I 
am glad to see that his Farewell to Poesy has just been re- 
published. It contains his charming “Angry,” “To a 
Flirt,” and “ On Expecting Some Books.” 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts has just published a cycle of “ apple 
poems ’’? in a little volume illustrated by Mr. Arthur Rackham. 
Both poems and illustrations are attractive. The Spectator 
readers on turning over the leaves will perhaps recognize what 
to my mind remains the most attractive poem in the collection, 
‘“* Normandy Pippin,” which first saw light in our columns. 

A. W1LLrAMs-ELLIs. 





Poems Wortuy OF ConsIDERATION.—Dogtown Common. By 
Percy Mackaye. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net.)—A narrative poem 
about a lonely village in New England, written in rugged stanzas 
which reveal the influence of both Browning and Masefield. 
An old woman and her niece who dabble in the occult and 
a Puritan minister are the chief characicrs in a rambling and 
uncanny story. Poems. By Allan Ayling and Rupert Clift. 
(Simpkin, Marshall. 2s. net.)—These not particularly individual 
verses are redeemed by a touch of mild irony. ‘‘ Pocahontas” 
and “ To-morrow ” among Mr. Ayling’s sonnets and Mr. Clift’s 
Yeatsian lines on a play of Webster are worth reading.- 
The Traveller's Tale. By Clifford Bax. (Oxford: Blackwell. 
5s. net.)—After many previous existences in the world, each of 
which he describes, the Traveller atones for his past and discovers 
the eternal ‘‘I.”’ The metaphysical poems that separate each 
episode are by no means upto the level of the narrative, which is 
written in flowing and unlaboured verse. Though not remark- 
ably original in matter or manner, The Taveller’s Tale shows 
more than promise of both these qualities, 








THE NOVEMBER MAGAZINES. 
Tue Ninelcenth Century has an article in reply to Dr. Addison, 
under the title of ‘* National Housing: The Case for the Present 
Administration,” by Sir Charles T. Ruthen, Director-General of 
Housing in the Ministry of Health. Whether a Civil servant 
should engage in public controversy with his late chief may bo 
doubted. But the article, though temperately worded, is, in 
fact, a scathing exposure of Dr. Addison’s extravagant methods. 
He first made a bad bargain with the local authorities, who we #3 
to spend as much as they liked on houses and yet would nevet 
have to levy more than an additional penny rate. Then he 
urged the local bodies to make contracts for vast numbers of 
houses, regardless of cost, at a time when the building trades 
had more work than they could do. The result was that wages 
and prices went up by leaps and bounds, while production 
declined. The State is now committed to an expenditure of 
£200,000,000 for housing, and if Dr. Addison had had his way 
that amount would have been far exceeded. Mr. Clynes writes 


‘Labour and Unemployment,” and, while criticizing the 


on 
Government, admits that restriction of output is neither wise 
nor honest. He commits himself to the astonishing statement 


that “ greater wisdom and patience before the coal stoppage, 
with a frank revelation to the miners’ leaders of the inevitability 
of wage reductions,” would have averted the strike. Yet Mr. 
Clynes ought to know that the negotiations with the miners 
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leaders lasted for five months before the Miners’ Federation 
declared the strike. Sir John Willison describes the complex 
political situation in Canada on the eve of the general election ; 
he remarks incidentally that “all Canadian political parties are 
Protectionist in office.” Lord Sydenham discusses “Ths Jewish 
World Problem,” maintaining that the Jews cannot have a 
dual citizenship and enjoy the full rights of Englishmen or 
Americans while they are “ internationally org nized for purposes 
of their own.” He shows how the notorious “ Protocols” 
foretold what has taken place before our eyes in Russia and 
nearer home, and he quotes some striking passages from Mr. 

‘ord’s paper, the Dearborn Independent, which opposes what it 
regards as the undue influence of the Jews in America. Mr. 
C. E. Leatherland, a Socialist and an ex-Service man, puts the 
question “Could Revolution Win?” and answers it with a 
decided negative. The trade unionists, who do not even trouble 
to vote for Labour candidates, would not, he thinks, sacrifice 
their lives and their comfort in a mad enterprise at the bidding 
of Lenin’s British agents. Sir Willism Soulsby, the Lord 
Mayor's private secretary, gives an authoritative account of the 
Mansion House. Sir Francis Piggott, in an instructiys artitle 
ou “The Declaration of Paris and Lord Carteret,” clears the 
memory of Carteret from the charge that he promised to let 
Prussian ships carry ships’ timber to France and then had them 
confiscated. The charge, out of which Frederick the Great 
made much political capital, was apparently invented by that 
unscrupulous monarch and his counsellors. Lord Teignmouth 
writes on “Our Manifest Destiny—Egypt.” Mrs. Walter 
Forbes contributes some interesting reminiscences of ‘“ A Visit 
to Balliol, 1879,"" when Jowett was in his prime. She recalls the 
story of Lord Bowen who, on a wet day in Oxford, awoke in a 
depressed frame of mind and talked all the morning to the 
Master about the sad fate of England; when he paused, the 
Master. said, with a smile, ‘ Well, you know, Bowen, you must 
put your trust in God and you'll feel better after lunch.” When 
the fifty Balliol washerwomen struck for higher wages, the Master 
received them, listened in silence to all that they had to say, and 
then, ringing the bell for hie serv-at, said, “ Mr. Knight, have 
the kind»-:3 to show these ladies out and to procure me fifty 
other washerwomen.” Whereupon, as the story goes, the 
strikers repented and went back to their washtubs.—— 
We are glad to see in the Fortnightly Review the full text of Mr. 
James M. Beck’s powerful address on “The Revolt against 
Authority,” which excited much attention in America a few 
weeks ago. He comments, for example, on the defects of our 
mechanical age, in which the individual is submerged into a 
group or class and moral responsibility is dissipate1. The nine- 
teenth century “ not only accepted progress as en immutable 
fact—mistaking, however, acceleration and facilitation for pro- 
gress—but in its mad pride believed in an immutable law of 
progress which, working with the blind forces of machinery, 
would propel man forward.” Mr. Beck is anxious, but not with- 
out hope. Mr. J. D. Whelpley contributes a thoughtful article, 
‘rom the American standpoint, on “ America and her Place in 
the Sun,” with special reference to the Washington Conference : 
he is obviously much concerned about Japan’s intentions. Mr. 
Archibald Hurd, on the other hand, in an article on “ The 
Washington Conference and the Naval Issue,” says that Japan’s 
naval programme has been exaggerated in Americe, and that 
“not only has the British Government definitely abandoned the 
Two-Power Standard, but it is a misuse of words even to suggest 
that it is now maintaining a One-Power Standard Fleet,” whereas 
America is building a much larger navy than ours. Part of 
the diary kept by the first Lord Acton on a visit to America in 
1853 is printed for the first time; it is highly interesting, for 
the future historian was a shrewd observer. Mr. Maxwell 
Macartney discusses the relations between “ Bavaria and the 
German Reich,” maintaining that Munich is the centre of the 
Monarchist intrigues, but that the reactionaries do not contem- 
plate immediate action. Lord Askwith, in an instructive paper 
on “The Executive Section of Industry,” deals with the ten- 
dency of the tcchnical experts to combine in defence of their 
own interests and urges the capitalists to co-operate with them 
in a friendly spirit lest their sympathy be captured for 
extended State control of industry. Mr. Robert Wilton gives 
a curious and detailed account of the turmoil in Siberia from the 
Armistice to the present time; he comments severely on what 
he regards as the mistakes of the Allies and on “ the conflicting 
aims and interests of Japan and the United States ” in Eastern 
Siberia, Mr. E. V. Lucas writes pleasantly on “ The Evolution 


‘bility for international diplomatic decisions.” 





of Whimsicality,” from Cowper and Lamb, who “ must be con. 

victed of the sweet offence of bringing whimsicality into litera. 

ture and making it al! ths easier for our own artists in that 

medin-z to make a living.” In the Contemporary Mr. Charles 

Roberts describes “‘ The Assembly at Geneva” with tempered 

optimism. He observes that France would be far less reluctant 

to discuss the limitation of armaments “ had the joint treaty of 

guarantee by the United States and Britain stood,” or if Groat 

Britain alone would give her a guarantee against aggression by any 

other Power. Mr. H. W. Horwill gives an interesting account 

of the carcer of Mr. Charles E. Hughes, who, as Secretary of State, 
will be America’s chief representative at the Washington (on. 

ference. Miss Gertrude Tuckwell sketches “ The Story of the 

Trade Boards Acts,” defending the Boards against their critic, 
and suggesting that the delays in fixing wage-rates are often due 
to the “cumbersome methods” of the Ministry of Labour, 

Dr. E. J. Dillon, in an article on “ Mexico Revisited,’ declares 
that President Obregon is doing good work, thov«* the illiteracy 
of the people and the large powers <f ine Federal States make 
his task very difficu'*, Captain Harold E. Goad, writing on 
“ Latin 24 Teuton in the Alto Adige,” says that the German 
inhabitants of Northern Trentino are settling down under the 
mild Italian rule, though the German priests and schoolmasters 
are trying to stir up trouble. Professor Holland Rose gives his 
“Impressions of American Universities” in the Middle West 
as well as in the East. He dwells on “ the enthusiasm of a young 
and growing nation for the Universities which are assisting its 
development, and on the warmth of welcome which a Briton 
would everywhere receive if he delivers his message without 
stiffness, pedantry or affectation.” Bishop Welldon has a 
notable paper on “‘ The Ancient Faith and Modern Caurchman- 
Ship,” with special reference to the recent Conference of Modern 
Churchmen. He fears lest they az “ prepared to surrender the 
essential power of Christianity.” ‘‘ The; may bring some few 
trembling sceptical souls home to the Church; but it is only 

too probable that they will drive more souls away.”—— 
The National Review gives an instructive “ Japanese View 
of the Washington Conference,” by Mr. T. Okamoto, London 
correspondent of the Asahi, who maintains that the Shantung 
question might have been settled long ago were it not that “ no 
Peking Government has been strong enough to take any responsi- 
He describes 
briefly the chaos in China and urges the Powers to “ consider 
the joint economic administration of Chinese resources”’ in 
return for a loan to Peking. He suggests, as a method of reducing 
armaments, that the Powers should agree not to build any more 
large warships, but be content with small vessels for commerce 
protection and coast defence. A recent resident in Russia 
discusses “* Foreign Illusions concerning Soviet Russia’; he 
thinks that the Bolsheviks, who rule solely by terror, will main- 
tain themselves in power for a time because the peasantry are 
accustomed to an iron rule. Colonel Repington sketches lightly 
the new “ Personalities in Europe.” Mr. J. R. Innes gives an 
interesting account of “ The Protectorate System in the Malay 
States,” which has been wonderfully successful, largely 
through the good sense and tact of the District Officers.—— 
Blackwood’ s brings the remarkable series of “‘ Tales of the R.I.C.” 
to a conclusion, with the so-called “ truce’ which, the author 
says, saved a large body of rebels from destruction in the south- 
west of Ireland. The author maintains that the rebellion might 
have been put down long ago if the Government, “ frightened 
by the howls of the Radicals incited by Sinn Fein propaganda,” 
had not hampered the troops and police in their work. The 
“truce,” he declares, has been disregarded by the rebels from 
the outset. 





The London Mercury has a caustic article by Mr. E. T. Raymond 
on “ Modern Political Oratory as Literature.” “ W. T. Stead 
accustomed us to ‘automatic writing.’ Mr. Lloyd George is an 
example of ‘automatic speaking.’ He seems to be only the 
medium through which now a noble impulse and now a small 
calculating electioneering spirit expresses itself, and everything 
depends cn which influence happens to be in the ascendant. 
He is at his very worst, in a literary sense, when he attempts 
the grand manner with a mean end in view.” Mr. Raymond 
discusses other politicians, too, and gives some typical extracts 
from their speeches. Mr. Reginald Blunt, in an article on 
“Mrs. Carlyle and her Cariana,” gives some new letters from 
Mrs. Carlyle, revealing her womanly sympathies and her humour 
in a correspondence with a girl friend. Mr. Join Beresford 
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calls attention to the poems of Charles Cotton, author of the 
second part of the Compleat Angler. Coleridge and Wordsworth 
thought highly of them, and not without reason, as the selections 
printed by Mr. Beresford will show. 


In the Scottish Historical Review for October (Glasgow : 
Maclehose, Jackson & Co., 4s. net) there are two noteworthy 
articles on the economic condition of the Highlands in the 
eighteenth century. Canon Roderick MacLeod summarizes 
the evidence of the family papers at Dunvegan, the seat of 
MacLeod of MacLeod, for Skye, Harris and Glenelg. Much 
Jand was cultivated because it was difficult to import corn. 
The potato was introduced about the time of the last Jacobite 
rising; the kelp industry began a little earlier. The population, 
as in Ireland, increased rapidly till 1845, when the potato 
famine compelled many to emigrate. Miss Margaret I. Adam 
discusses “The Eighteenth Century Highland Landlords and 
the Poverty Problem,” and concludes that the landlords were 
not to blame, inasmuch as most of them had let their lands to 
“tacksmen”’ on long leases, while employment, save on the 
small and uneconomic holdings, was scarce. The position in 
Sutherland, whence the “land reformers” usually draw their 
more or less historic examples, was wholly exceptional. Else- 
where the peasantry had much more freedom. 


The Church Quarterly Review for October gives an account 
at first hand of the persecution of the Christian Church in 
Russia by the Bolsheviks, whose Terror is “ built up on the 
power of intrigue of the Oriental Jew.” No religious education 
may be given to children. The seminaries have been suppressed 
and the monasteries destroyed so that there may be no more 
monks to fill the episcopal chairs. No religious publications 
are permitted. Even the Patriarch must obtain permission 
to hold a service. Processions have been forbidden since May 
last, when the people of Petrograd turned out in their thousands 
to march to the cathedral, much to the annoyance of the 
Bolsheviks. The writer of the article, who has recently returned 
from Russia, expresses grave doubts as to the wisdom of giving 
the Bolsheviks supplies of food which may be used for the 
Red Army. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


i 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





Charles Hisen. By Vera Salomons. (J. & E. Bumpus. 
28s. net.)—Miss Salomons has prepared a descriptive catalogue 
of the best known books illustrated by Eisen, and has prefixed 
to it a short memoir and an essay on Eisen as a draughtsman. 
The late M. Emile Bertaux contributed a preface, recalling 
Lady Dilke’s admirable work on French eighteenth-century 
art. The book is produced with good taste and contains thirty 
well-chosen examples of Eisen’s designs, photographed from 
copies in the famous collection of Sir David Salomons. Eisen, 
like Watteau, was a native of Valenciennes, and he had much 
of the fertility of invention and much of the delicacy which 
characterized his greater fellow-citizen. His figure-designs, 
illustrating La Fontaine, Dorat, Rousseau, Richardson, Thomson, 
and the other favourite authors of his day, have the merits 
and failings of a rigorous convention; but the best of his 
purely decorative designs, for title-pages, headings and culs 
de lampe, have not aged and retain all their charm. Miss 
Salomons has been wise in representing this side of Eisen’s 
work as a book-decorator more fully than his illustrations 
properly so-called, 


The Truth about Burns. By D. McNaught. (Glasgow : 
Maclehose Jackson. 7s. 6d. net.)—Dr. McNaught, the editor 
of the Burns Chronicle, is well known as a most devoted student 
of the life and work of the Ayrshire poet. In his new biography 
he has sought. to emphasize the results of modern research into 
questions which passionately interest many Scotsmen, and to 
controvert the heretical arguments of the late Mr. W. E. Henley 
and others. Dr. McNaught might well have adopted a more 
dispassionate tone. Sensible readers do not need to be informed 
that Burns, in an age of hard drinking and dissipation, was no 
more intemperate nor more immoral than most other men. 
The wonder is that the poor farmer’s son, conscious of his 
genius, was not utterly ruined by the attentions which polite 





society showered upon him after the appearance of his first ! 


collected poems. Dr.* McNaught adduces some interesting 
facts about Burns’s career as an excise officer at Dumfries, 
showing that his income, from a half-share in seizures as well 
as from salary, was nearly £200 a year, which was a considerable 
sum for those days. Burns left about £180, apart from the 
value of his library, when he died prematurely in 1796. If he 
had not made generous gifte to his mother and brother, he 
would have been relatively well off. As setting forth such plain 
facts, Dr. McNaught’s book is to be commended. 


The Book of Church Law. By the Rev. J. H. Blunt. Revised 
by G. Edwardes Jones. (Longmans. 14s. net.)—As Lord 
Phillimore explains in the preface to the eleventh edition, this 
well-known book, in the compilation of which some fifty years 
ago he assisted Mr. Blunt, is “a practical guide for parish 
clergy” and for parochial church officers. It is admirably 
lucid in arrangement and in exposition, and has been revised 
with care. The text of the Enabling Act and its schedules is 
given, though not, of course, the text of the more recent measure 
defining the powers of parochial councils. 

Private Property and Rights in Enemy Countries. By Paul F. 
Simonson. (Effingham Wilson: Sweet and Maxwell. 36s. net.)— 
This valuable text-book will interest the many people who hope 
to recover the property or debts that they had before the war 
in Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey. Mr. 
Simonson explains clearly and fully the effect of the Peace 
Treaties and gives, with a commentary, the text of the German 
Treaty and of the variations in the other Treaties, as well as the 
relevant orders and rules made in connexion with the Treaties. 
So much doubt prevails in regard to this important subject that 
the book is much needed. Mr. Simonson remarks that the 
practical value of the machinery of the Treaties depends on the 
spirit in which it is worked by the Allied Governments. Austria, 
he says, has taken advantage of the Allies’ benevolence to 
deprive British subjects of their rights, whereas Germany has 
been relatively reasonable. 


The new issue of Home Grown Sugar (6d.), the official organ 
of the British Sugar Beet Growers’ Society, contains an interesting 
description of the Kelham beet sugar factory at Newark, which 
was opened by the Minister of Agriculture on Wednesday. The 
capital of the company which kas built this great factory has 
been provided in part by the State and in part by the public. 
The Fives-Lille company has supplied the elaborate machinery, 
and French experts have been engaged to assist in the establish- 
ment of this new and promising industry. Apart from the 
sugar produced, there will be a lar;ze amount of beet pulp which, 
when mixed with the molasses, niakes a good food for cattle. 
The journal does not discuss the financial aspects of the under- 
taking, but with sugar at its preswnt price Kelham beet sugar 
ought, we should think, to yield a profit. 


Christian Marriage at the Cross-3o0ads. By Canon Newbolt. 
(Skeffington and Sons. 2s. 6d.)—Tive Addresses on Marriage, 
the second of which, entitled ‘‘ Holy Marriage and its Enemies,” 
contains an unconvincing statemmt of the Scriptural and 
ecclesiastical argument not only against Marriage Law Reform, 
but against the Matrimonial Causes Act of 1857. The case 
against Divorce has been better stated by Paley, in his Principles 
of Moral and Political Philosophy, on utilitarian grounds. 
Canon Newbolt’s exegesis rests on unverified assumptions, 
and the ecclesiastical practice with rogard to the dissolution of 
marriage is neither uniform nor clear. 

Lord Bledisloe has reprinted the valuable paper which he 
read before the British Association, and upon which we com- 
mented a few weeks ago, in a pamphlet entitled Potatoes and 
Pigs with Milk as the Basis of Britain’s Food Supply (Hugh 
Rees. Is.). He has appended a numer of instructive appes 
dices and some whimsical verses by a friend, ending :— 

“ For the next attempt to starve us we ne’er more care a fig, 

If we have in full abundance the Potato and the Pig.” 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tux following books just published, bu’ not already reviewed, 
are worthy cf the attention of our rewlers:— 

Whither Bound? By Stephen. Graham. 

10s. 6d. net.)\——Mexico an the Verge. 
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Butterworth. 
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E. J. Dillon. (Hutchinson. 21s. net.)——JIndia, Old and New. 
By Sir Valentine Chirol. (Macmillan. 10s. net.)——Gambetia 
andl the Foundation of the Third Republic. By Harold Stannard. 
(Methuen. 15s. net.)——The Sudan in Evolution, By Percy F. 
Martin. (Constable. 42s, net.) 








PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Aldin (C.), Old Inna, 400......cccccccesccccececees (Heinemann) net 25,0 
Annual Charities Register and Digest, "3021, Te (Longmans) net 7/6 
Aurelius (Marcus), by Henry D. Sedgwick, er 8yo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 11/6 
Baillie (Mrs. W. W.), Days and Nights of Shikar, 8vo........ (Lane) net 12/6 
Beaumont (R.) and Hill (W. G.), Dress, Blouse and Costume Cloths, 8vo 
(Pitman) net 42/0 
Bevan (E.), Hellenism and Christianity, 8vo....(G. Allen & Unwin) net 12/6 
Bosschere (Jean De), Weird Islands, roy 8vo....(Chapman & Hall) net 12/6 
Brand (lon. R. H.), War and National Finance, 8vo...... (E. Arnold) net 15/0 
jurns, Truth About, cr BVO... .ceeeee cece eee eeeeeee (Maclehose) net 7/6 
Canfield (@. L.) and Dalzell (a. W. ») Law of the Sea, 8vo. .(Appleton) net 15,0 
Canney (M. A.), An Ene pepe < ions, 4to...... (Routtedge) net 25/0 
Clarke (J. M.), Organic Dependence and Disease (Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
c ya! (C. C.), Source Book for the Economic Geography of North America, 
CAGES Secesoesensesess eceseccess+--(Camb, Univ. Press) net 200 
Dark. (S3, Child’s Book of France, 8vO.......... (Chapman & Hall) net 10 6 


Debrett’s Baronetage, Knightage and Companionage, 1922 (Dean & Son) net 50,0 
Debrett’s Peerage and Titles of Courtesy, 1922, Library Edo. 
(Dean & Son) net 40.0 


Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage and Knightage, 1922, Royal Edn. 
(Dean & Son) net 85.0 
Devonehire (Mrs. R. L.), Some Cairo Mosques and Their Founders, 8vo 


(Constable) net 17/6 
Duchess of Newcastle and Her Husband as Figures in Literary History 


(Birat), OVO. .cccccccccccccccccscseseccecees (Oxford Uniy. Press) net 10 6 
Elizabeth (Queen) Private Character of, by l'rederic aS hamberlin (Lane) net 18 0 
geome (W. J.), Allitteratio Latina, 8vo........ (Williams & Norgate) net 18 0 

Farnell (L. R.), Greek Hero Cults and ideas of Immortality, 8vo 

Oxford Univ. Press) net 13 °0 

Farrer (R.), The Rainbow Bridge, Svo............ (EB. pone net 21/0 
Fisher, Life of, by Rev. Ronald Bayne, 8vo....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 15/0 
ii), England Under the Lancastrians, 8yo (Longmans) net 12/6 


a 
Yormanek (Dr. J.), Benzine and Mineral Lubricants, 8vo 
(Scott, Greenwood) net 15,0 

Guest (Dr. L. H.), Struggle for Power in Europe, 1917-1921, 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Hadloy (A. T.), Moral Basis of Democracy, cr 8vo (Oxford U _ Press) 
Heath (Sir T.), A History of Greek Mathematics, 2 vols., 

(Oxford Val. Press) 


net 16/0 
net 8.6 


net 50,0 











Hi. ae. the Duke of a Memories, by permission of H,R.H. the 
—— GE GTO, GUD cc ccccccccccccccccccssecccss (Routledge) net jd 0 
Hughes (0. H. "fend book of Standard Det: Is, er 8vo ....(Appleton) net 250 
Kingsford (C. )s a of the Royal Warwickshire Regiment (Newnes) net 12 6 
Kramer (J. B.), Radilations from Slow-Radium, 8vo...... (Bailliere) net 12/6 
Livingstone (W. P.), Laws of Livi — 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 15.0 
Lyne (R.), Brawo sy ), Hammond (J.), etc., Old Plans of Cambridge, 1574- 
et SE Ree (Macmillan) net 21/0 
Maclennan (W.), A Manual of Diseases of the Stomach, 8vo (E. Arnold) net 21/0 
Mann (J. 8.), An Administrator in the Making, 1893-1920 (Longmans) net 15 0 
Matz (B. W.), Inns and Taverns of “ Pickwick,” 8vo (C, Palmer) net 10.6 
Meryon (C.), Etchings of, by Campbell Dodgson, 4to.......... (Studio) net 420 
Now Chapters In the History of Greek Literature, ed. by J. U. Powell and 
Fy SE Seeker ee Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Oval (Count Pietro), From * Waterloo to the ion 8vo..,.(Collins) net 15/0 
—_ aa E.) and Burgess (E. W.), Introduction to the Science of So« iology, 
Co eCoeeeeensereceseccecrereressccecs (Camb. Univ. Press) net 30/0 
Parkes (K.), Sculpture of To-Day, Vol. II., : (Chapman & Hall) net 30/0 
Parkinson (Maude), Twenty Years in Koumania, 8vo (G. Allen & Unwin) net 10/6 
Pasvolsky (L.), Economics of Communism, cr 8vo...... (Macmillan) net 12/6 
Prichard (H. H.), Sport in Wildest Britain, 4to........ (Helnemann) net 25.0 
Rogers (M.), Down Thames Street, roy Svo.............. (R. Scott) net 25.0 
Rogers aa —_ Bowel Diseases in the Tropics, “* Oxford Medical Publica- 
St Se Adebnisbenuacedschcetsncceneees (Oxford Univ. Press) net 30/0 
— sy as A), Settler of Serpent Creek, “ B.O.P. Library,” No. 25, 
CROSSES EEOCCeRESESECececceneneus (Religious Tract we y ty) net 3/0 
ten ww. 8.), Wesley (John) and the Religious Societies .... 0.) net 18,0 
Sprigge (S. 8.), Physic and Fiction, 8vo........ (Hodder & § Stoughton) net 12/6 
Bpyri (Johanna), Cornelll, roy 8vo, Gift Edn........... (Lippine ott) net 126 
Stuart (Mary), Fall of, * * History in Contemporary Letters" (Constable) net 18 0 
Tarbell’s Teacher's Guide, SG «nce dena ok (T. French Downle) net 10,0 
Torchiana (H. A. Van C.), Tropical Holland, cr Sve (Camb. Univ. Press) net 16/6 
Trevor (Col. P.), Cricket and Cricketers, 8vo....(Chapman & Hall) net 12/6 
Wheatley 4 ed. by Mabel Day, 8vo..(Oxford Univ. Press) net 30.0 
Whig Society, In, 1775-1818, 8vo.............. (Hodder & Stoughton) net 15,0 
Wolfe (A. J.), Theory and Practice of International Commerce, 8vo 
(American Book Supply) net 30/0 





LIBERTY & CO.’S DOWN QUILTS 
Are covered with the world- 
famed fabrics, in rich colour 
effects, and are filled with pure 
down. Price from £3 13s. 6d. 

COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS POS 


Liberty & Co., I, td., , Regent Street, London, Wet. -f. 








FREE 


HANDKERCHIEFS AS XMAS GIFTS 


Write for our Xmas Price List, No.40 P., describing 
and illustrating a complete selection of handkerchiefs, 
from 28. 3d. per dozen to £5 each. We guarantee 
delivery and pay carriage ou orders of 20s. upwards in 
the U.K. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD, 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Ireland. 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W., 
INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR COLLECTION OF 
OLD ENGLISH CHINTZES, 
WHICH THEY ARE OFFERING AT REDUCED PRICES 





PRIOR TO SLPOCKTAKING, 





—=s 


EHRMANNS 


Famous Wines and Spirits. 


This week’s Special Bargain: 
EXCELLENT WHITE DINNER BORDEAUX 
Bottled abroad. Good body, medium dry. 


Per 29/6 dozen. 


Write for “PINK LIST,” quoting unsurpassed 
assortment of Wines and Spirits at Market Prices, 


EHRMANNS, 438 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Please quote “8.” 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, tmiteo, 





Att CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS - 


£26,078,555. 





PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Capital is usually required by a 

firm on the death of a partner. Life 

Assurance is the ideal way of providing 
the necessary amount. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


Co., 


The ANNUAL, SALE OF WORK in aid of the 
WESTMINSTER REFUGE AND O7 ST. HELENA’S HOSPITAL HOME 


will be held in the JERUSALEM CHAMBER, Westminster Abbe 
; on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the oth inst. 
The Sale will be opened by HER ROYAI, HIGHNESS PRINCISS 


CHRISTIAN at 11 o'clock. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
oe. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & Ki IDGE 
will hold the following SALES by AUCTION at their Large Gall : 
34 and 35 New Bond Street, W. 1, during next week, each Sale commencing at 
ONE o'clock precisely :— 
NOVEMBER 7tH-10TH.—THE 


FIFTH PORTION of the Famous Stock 


of the WELL-KNOWN BOOKSELLER, MR. J. W. LEIGHTON, who traded 
as Messrs. J. and J. Leighton, of 40 Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. (<old 
by order of the Executor). 

NOVEMBER 9TH-10TH.—ANTIQUITIES, &c., the property of Profes 





Sm Lecas Warre-K1na, €.S.1., LL.D., F.S.A., late of Roebuck Hall, Co. Dub in 
Egyptian and Other Antiquities from the Collec tions of Sin E. Stewart, K.b 
of the late Str Joun Evans, K.C.B., of Con. A. H. Tuspy, C.B., C.M.G., pene 
others, also Mediaeval and Later Pottery, &c., the property of W. J. PavYER, Esq 

NOVEMBER 111TH.—CHINA, GLASS and PEWTER, also Fine and Important 
Old English, Gilt and Walnut ‘Furniture, the property of CoLonen W SELRY 
LoWNvES, Whaddon Hall, Bucks, and of Mason F. W. Durr; also Ralph W« 
Toby Jugs and Figures, the property of NEVILLE GWYNNE, Esq. 

Illustrated ¢ ‘atalogues (5 plates), price ls. 

On View. Catalogues may be had. 


TO LET. 


S ANTONIO, TIVOLI, near Rome. 
e for 6 months from January Ist, 1922 Modern work neg 
electric light.—For particulars apply Mrs. SEARL E HALLAM. 





ISHED 


balanen. 





OME WITHIN A HOME.—Middle-aged G entlem man can 

rent rooms sbilliard table) or be received en “famille and have use of 

large garden, poultry houses, small stable. Advertiser's own freehold detac che d 
res Mdence, seaside, nr. London.—Box 1085, Spectator, 13 York St., London, W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
ee PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The Committee invite applications ‘for the post of PRINCIPAL LIBRARIAN 
and CLERK. Commencing salary £700. 

Applicants are required to state age, qui alific: +> and experience, and tol xlge 
twenty-one coples of recent te stimonials on or before 22nd November, 1921. 

Edinburgh, HEW MORRISON, 


October 31st, 1921. Clerk to the Committee. 
R°r4t HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The Governors invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT-LECTURER 
in English (resident). The lady vointed will be required to take up work in 
January, 1922. Applications _ a bé sent on or before November 17th to th 
PRINCIPAL, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, from whom all particu- 
lars may be ‘obtained. 


[AkRoG tATE COL L EG E, YORKS SHIRE —Required in 

_ January, RESIDENT MISTRESS for Gar ~ “ud Gy mnastics. Dartford 

or Bedford preferred; excellent lacrosse coac’. -as.:1, Salary on Burnham 
e.—Apply fully to the HEAD-MISTRY _,~ 
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ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HELSTON COUNTY SCHOOL. 

an ASSISTANT MASTER to teach French, English and 
Degree and training 





Wanted, in January, 
Junior Mathematics, with S« ripture as a subsidiary subject. 
desirable. ; 

Salary £198-£385, according to experience. ; 

Wanted, in January, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach History and English. 
with Handwork and S« ripture as subsidiary subjects. 

Salary £187-£320, acc cording to experience. 

Applications should be sent, not later than 19th November, to the HEAD- 
MASTER, County School, Helston. 

Education Department, County Hall, 

Is st Nov mber, 1921. 
r HE cou NCIL OF TAUNTON ~ SCH OL »roposes a 
proceed before Christmas to fill the office of HEAD-MASTER, which 
will be vacant at the end of next Summer Term. 

faunton School is a Public School of about 700 boys, of whom about 600 

e boarders 
“ The pre sent Head-Master is a member of the Head-Master’s Conference. Full 
particulars of the School can be found in the Public School Year Book. Con- 
ditions and particulars of the appointment, with the official form on which the 

lication must be made, can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. J. 
POL LARD, F .C.A., 3 Hammet Street, Taunton, who should be communicated 
with at. once 


Truro. 








The list of ap plicants will be closed on November 30th. 
U NIV ERSI’ ry OF Li ONDON IN, KING'S COLLEGE. 
FACU LTY “OF ARTS. 
The Delegacy will shortly proceed to the appointment of :— 


(a) LECTURER IN HISTORY ul and Constitutional) ; 
salary £350 per annum. 
) LECTURER IN ITALIAN LANGUAGE 


£300 per annum. 


(Primarily Mediae. 


} AND LITERATURE; salary 


The ———- will date from January 1st, 1922. . 
App! ications, acco mpanie “d by three recent testimonials, should be received 
not later tha n November 30th by the $ ECRETARY, King’s College, W.U. 2, 
from whom further pute ul irs may be obtained. 
EEDS UNIVER‘ SITY “DE PAI <TMENT OF EDUCATION. 
4 ; 
Applications are invited for ‘the: post of ASSISTANT MISTRESS of 
METHOD, at a salary of £300 a year. Modern languages desirable. Further 
V irticulars may be obtained from THE REGISTRAR, The University, Leeds. 








{ ARE ERS AFTE R ‘THE E WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
) date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS, Price 2s. 6d., Post Free 2s. 10d.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUB- 
LISHING C omP AN Y, LTD., 5 Princes street, Cx wvendish b Square, London, Ww. 1. 





qv ERYMAN THEATRE. —Opp. ‘Hampstead Tube Stn. 

Nightly at 8.15, Mat. Sat. 2.80. International Scason. ‘ THE RACE 

WITH THE SHADOW.” (Hamp. 7224.) ty 
LECTURES, &c. 


L » C rry CHURCHES.—Two Lantern Slide Lectures will 


( 





. en by PHILIP NORMAN, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A., in the Great 
School be Wi tminst r School, at 5.30 p.m., on Wednesday, November 16th, 
* Medisev ul Cc ‘hurche 3° Wednesday, November 30th, *‘ Christopher Wren’s 
Chure h lickets: Single Lecture, 6s.: for both Lectures, 10s, 6d. To 
be obtained from Miss J. F. BONHAM CARTE R, 5 Hyde Park amare, W.2 
W **' 12 COLLEGE. 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: ‘ INSKIP, Esq., K.C., M.P. 
-rincipal : Mise ‘h. *. LODGE, M.A. 


PP pw its are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
{ London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three 
years are offered for competition at an examination held annually in APRIL. 
Apply to the Princtpal, WE SiF IELD COLLEGE, H AMPS1 EAD, N. Ww. 
NSTEY PHYSIC AL TR: AINING COLLEGE, E RD- 
INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOME v complete 
Teacher's Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIM- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 
GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING, 
| ee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLE T -GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chair- 
l'reasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
Lk. LAWRENCE. 


man and Hon. 
Symonds, M.A 
from the Board of Education, apply to the  Petnclps ul, Miss EK. 











a's SWEDISH SYSTE) : 

MHE BEDFORD. oO PHYSIC AL TR ALNING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, | 
and in lude 3 Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 

», Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket 
Ta ania, “Ketb rc, Fees £165 per annum.—For pros pectus ap ply SEC RE r ARY, 
( UTDOOR LIF E.—OLD “HENW ICK FARM, NE WB URY 

(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Wome n. Thorough 
training equly ping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and _bees on up-to-date tines, Carpentering, poultry, frult-canning. Full 
theoretical ins struction. —For pro: pectus apply PRINCIPALS. 
T°, 0 Ge ws ewomen. —Gardening, Poultry Manager men ‘ Dairy 

ctical instruction by expert and ¢ rt. teachers. Lovely old manor 
oe Apply Princip i, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple 


*, N. Devon 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. | 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Miss ’, M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 


Head-Mistress : Hons. Sch.). 


ALDER 
SEASCALE 





situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
ar ri 3 houses for Senior and Junicr pupils 
rhe aim of the School fs to supply a thorough education at a moderate co 
and to ensure all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall te — 
to the buildir » of character ar 1d the formation of good habits. 
Pupils are et ‘at Euston ,Lec ds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle, 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON. Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


QT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
S SCHO 


A day school. Education (girls) for Matric ulation. 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. 
9 
WATFORD, 


H°? I@HFIELD 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


OXHEY LANE, 
Private Residential School for Girla, YTeic.: “ Watford 616.” 


TF\HE GRANG E, BUXTON. —School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Lan; gua New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. — Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep. for Exams. Principal, Miss L. DODD. 


HARROW. 


Without residence, 
Entrance examination July, 








wes. 


rpUDoR HALL anae CHISLEHURSI, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 
{ Miss BRE NDA. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 


Principals | Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLE) 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of groun 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MU sic 
LANGUAGES, and / 
LECTURES BY WI! 


{EN’S DAUGHTERS, 


11 miles from London, 


gn Method), 





iLL- ‘NOW PROF ESSORS. 
Oo O A RD s ¢ ZO OC. Lh. . 
15 SCHOOL OF 8S. MARY AND 8. ANNE, ABLOTS BROMLEY, 
RUGELELY, STAFFS.—Public Church of England School for gentlemen's 


daughters, Separate boarding houses. Beautiful country, pure, bradng air. 
Extensive playing flelds. Preparation for Universities. Oxford & — Joint 
Board examinations, Associated Board and Royal Drawing Society examinations. 
Fees from £135 a year.—Head-Mistress: Miss MARCIA RICE, M.A. 


A ‘GNES, LADY 1] ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 

LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, Delightful Homa School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen's Dau hters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained ame. Detached house, 4 mins. from 
rea.—For tlus, prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIE K. 


rF,HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic sclence, 

Home care and Individual a. Sunny, airy house in beautif gg 

situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—P rincipal, Miss ROGERS 


~ ANSDOWNE HOU SE, SW ANAGE, BOARDING. SCHOOL 

4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Carftbridge, M.A. Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils a woes for advanced examinations and for the universities tf required. 
Beautiful tuation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 


N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 














on nauty 


Head-Mistrc 


s, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip.. Cantab.) 


FOREIGN. 


QIWITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “ VILLA BIENVENUE.” 


| b First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 
| Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and w iter Sports. 
Escort from Loudon.—For prospectus, & &e., write to Principals, Mifiésa. RUFER. 





ss i] pv thmadinetions 
Seren SCHOOLS. Lady, experienced, living in Lausanne, 
we views and reports onsamefor parents. Terms £5 5s.and aetual expenses. 
—Mrs. A. L., care of British Con ul, Lausanne, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
° i er ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.”—Descriptive 


of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter all commissioned branches, with 





Fates: of pay, &e. Price 5s. net. Postage 6d. 
21 Old Bond Street, London, © Ww. 1. 


PANGBOURNE 


Admiralty regulation thereon, 
—GIEVES, Ltd., “* Roy al Navy Hou 


TAUTICAL COLLEGE, 
A. CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years 6 months. Fees, £160 p.a. Nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartm outh. Candidates pre pared for Special Entry 
into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early applications 


should be made. 
Apply Messrs, DE VIT T s MOORE, ers, 12 2 Fen ‘hurch | Bullding, E g.C. 3. 


g* *2 : 


EDMUND’S SCHOOL, C ANTERBURY Y 
Twenty a —s 


Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
aying flelds. Sx sparate Junicr School, 
Preparation for | &e. ; 
For pr ospectus write to Rev. W. F. BI KRNSIDE, M.A., He ad Master. 


niversities, Army 
7 EL LY COLLEG B, TAVISTOCK.— Recognized by the 


Manag 








K Army Council, Magnificent I aes A - beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M A. 
| py P Lo PSs Ss» 
4 COLTHURST HOUSE SCIOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Ch hire. 
| Solely for Boys suffering from Epile psy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
} Education, Games, ‘Terms, 42s. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 
| meen ~ 
| PRIVATE TUITION, <&o. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Recent successes ined by pupils of 
Mr. 1 me 2 EVAN M.A 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 122 
ARMY (including Ist, 2nd, a Sth place on the Woolwich Ist), 46. 
| : Apply Stiling Ho Manor Road, ! rnc mouth 
} ~ 
JLOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
4 will forward a bro ir end gy Lé ns in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Pro , A ticula Re wf and Correct Speaking. 
| — ls includ pARLIAME NTALRY CANDL ALES, Barristers, Preachers, 
| Lecturers, and Ladi 446 Strand iaring Cross), W.C. 2. 
jy AM} - anette Mr. A. C. mi HNE LLE receives sident 
Ss for instruction fio BEDFORD CORE 





l ‘ss 
al 336 


LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &e, 


is given free of charge J 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. ‘Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. = Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are [ i quainted with nearly all Schoo! 
Principals in the country. ‘They will also be glad to supply full information about 
esty blishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 


Wark, Agriculture and Horticulture. 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Méssrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
ynd Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees shouid be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 

Y%¢HOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 

respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of thelr 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 


of fees, &c.) to 
T UTORS. 











Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain clsewhere. 
Offices-—61 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1. ’*Phones—Mayfalr 1063, 1064, 








TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &o. 


YEEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 
lam Strect, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor), T.N.: Gerrard 6179. 
Authors’ and Sclentific MSS.; Tabular Work; Poetry. 


R& MASSEY, Literary ent. No reading fee 
charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 

Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small foo is 

charged. Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Streot 

Doctors’ Commons. London, E.C. 4. 

A UTHORS.—We place MSS. in England and America 


when others fail; £120 in prizes. 


Terms for stamp. The C.L.A., 8 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2. 
EARN to WRITE for the PRESS; earn while you learn. 
a. postal course ; booklet free-—REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 853), 








22 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 2. 
TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Ladies.— 
Deceyiber 6th: Egypt, the Nile (to the Ist Cataract), Palestine, 52 days, 


295 gns. anuary 5th: Algeria-Tunisia, 24 days, 69 gns. February 4th: 
Great Citieg of Italy, 5 weeks, 98 gns. February 6th: Mystic Wonderland of North 
Africa, “ » Garden of Allah"’ (de ivze), 31 days, 115 gns.—Miss BISHOP, 
F.R.G.S., 1) Auckland Road, 8.E. 19. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, Go. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 


Comferts with the —— = of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 
Clif overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep.: 841. 
= —=——) =— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
REENHOUSE PAINTING AND GLAZING. 


“ VITROLITE,” superior to White Lead Paint, 213. per gall., cans extra. 
“PLASTINE,” supersedes Putty, 30a. por cwt., kegs extra —Full particulars 


from W. CARSON «& SONS, WGrove Works, Battersea. Agents throughout the 


country, 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS Ty Neurasthenics, 
invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 2. 


YSORE ©COFFEE.—Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition.— 
I offer 41b. CARRIAGE PAID for 93s. Trial Samples Free.— 
K. JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Expert, 216 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Mott, or other ideas Incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

from £2 2s. Speci ens seat free.—-HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street. 
London, W. 1. 


OR HERALDIC BOOKPLATES try WILLIAM M. 
SIMPSON, 17 Avondale Place, Edinburgh. First-class work at fair 
prices. Samples free on request. 


EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
ef 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descripiive 
Trice list, or send gartnents for free estimate.-—Dept. A, LONDON TURNING 
©0., 97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Valuo 
assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. ov 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parce! 
returned t free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
6. CANN & CO.. 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 185). 
LD ARTIFICIAL. TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, fustead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, 
value per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 29 Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, 
W. 1. Estd. 100 years. 


LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient 
































remedy for 


exterminating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles; 1s. 9d., 33., or 5s. 6d. 
per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 





Put Your Son 
into Commerce 


No sphere of activity offers a wider range of 
opportunities for advancement than that of 
commerce. Sir ALBERT STANLEY says :— 

“No great business can succeed without competent 
men at its head. We must find the right type of man 
and train him to fill the post. And his training must 
always be more comprehensive than that demanded by 
his immediate occupation.” 


The Degree in Commerce 
at London University 


is the “ blue riband”’ of attainment in the world of 
commercial training. To holders of this Degree are 
open many responsible appointments in Banking, 
Finance, Shipping, Insurance, Transport, Works, or 
Factory Management, and Public Utility Companies, 


G, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, founded in 1894, provides 
thorough 


Tuition By Correspondence 


for the London B.Com. Degree. The value of the 
course is proved by the fact that at each of the Inter. 
Com. Exams already held, 70 per cent. of Wolsey Hall 
candidates passed. No other correspondence institution 
has even remotely approached the number of successes 
gained by Wolsey Hall Students at these Exams. 


G, Commerce Prospectus, Specimen Lesson, and particu- 


lars of Courses for B.Com., A.C.A., A.C.LS., A.S.A.A,, 
&e., post free from the SECRETARY, Dept. SP69, 


GHolsey Hall, Oxford 


CONQUISTADOR PORT 








(RED SEAL) 
is the best value in 
FINE OLD TAWNY PORT. 


We take this opportunity of thanking the many customers 
daily who express their satisfaction with this good Wine. 
It costs 54s. per dozen bottles, carriage 
paid. Send 5s. for sample bottle by post. 


-——- 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 


No. 12 Upper Camden Street, DUBLIN, 
BUY and SELL 
FRENCH, BELGIAN, ROUMANIAN, CANADIAN AND 
ALL GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Prospectus Free on application. 





FINEST VALUE IN PORT. 
WARRE’S PORT 


(medium tawny) 
60s. per doz., carriage and cases free. 
Sample bottle, post free, 53. 
J. MAGRATH, 90 Queen's Road, W. 2. 
(Phone: Park 2040.) 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


HELDON & WESLEY. Ltd. have the largest stock in the country of 
Booksin all Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions and 
Journals of Learned Socicties, &c., in sets, runs, and single volumes or numbers, 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCALS PURCHASED. 
Separate Catalogues on all subjects, twopence cach, post free. 
38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KiNGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Telephone: Gerrard 1412, 
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Tue RUSSIAN FAMINE 


IT 1S GOOD NEWS 


that the British Government, through the 
Red Cross, has given 


£250,000 
worth of MEDICAL STORES to 


THE RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIEF FUND. 


It has its own British Agents on the spot, 
members of the Society of Friends, who 
daily distribute food to 40,000 FAMISHED 
CHILDREN and destitute peasants on 
the Volga. 

Medicines are useful, but they are NO 
SUBSTITUTE FOR FOOD. 


WE NEED YOUR HELP 

TO BUY BREAD. 
Remember that 20 million helpless peasants, 
half of them children, will perish this 
Winter by a lingering death unless the 
Relief Societies can multiply their present 
aid tenfold. 


Donations should be immediately sent to the Hon. 
Secretary, Russian Famine Relief Fund (Room A), 
Fishmongers’ Hall, E.C. 4. 

Chairman: The Rt. Hon. THE LORD EMMOTT, G.C.M.G. 


Issued by the Imperial War Relief Fund (Registered under the War Charities 
Act, 1916). 


THREE 
NUNS 


TOBACCO 


The “earliest pipe of half- 
awakened birds” is not more 
blissful to the lover of good 
tobacco than the first afiter- 
breakfast pipe filled with 
fragrant Three Nuns. One 
ceep, satisfying whiff — and 
all’s right with the world. 

















A long smoke, a cool smoke, 
a well-flavoured smoke—the 
smoke of a man whose pipe 
is his friend — that’s the 
ANS Fi Three Nuns smoke. 


KING’S HEAD 


if you prefer a fuller blend 
Both are sold everywhere in the following packings only 


Packets: 1-oz. 1/2, 2-0z. 2/4. Tins: 2-oz, 2/5, 4-oz. 4/8 





“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 
mom Gd 1). 2/5 4/8 
UN 68d («1/4 3/4 «G/B 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
reat Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 
704 
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Marcus Aurelius 


on Insurance 


Preparedness 


Thus wrote Marcus 


2,000 


Aurelius almost 
years ago :— 
**Since it is possible that 
thou mayest depart from 
life this very moment, 
regulate every act and 
thought accordingly.” 
The advice of the philo- 
sopher is as sound to-day 
as it was then. A busi- 
ness man fallsill, afactory 
burns down, a motor car 
collides with a tram, old 
age comes to all—uuless 
death comes before. 
Fearing these things, or 
brooding over them, will 
not protect any of us. 
All that one can do is to 
make such provision 
against them as is best 
humanly possible. 
Insurance against the 
unexpected is the chief 
comforter. 

All possible forms of 
Insurance are covered 
by the “‘ Motor Union” 
Policies. Indeed*M.U.I.” 
Means U niversal I nsur- 
ance. 

Youwill find great advan- 
tages by entrusting all 
your Insurance, for what- 
ever contingencies, to 
ONE Company — the 
** Motor Union.” 

A postcard request will 
bring you full particulars 
Address— 


MOTOR UNION 
INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1 
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There is a 
Secret in Blending 


pipe-smoking mixtures not 
attainable by formulae alone. { 
It was in 1867 that the firm 
of Carreras received the 
command of the Third Earl of 
Craven to produce the best, . 
smoking mixture that 
year had ever known. 
sells Ln Qrijeary and Broad Cut. 
2/5 4 oz. 4/10 


ene obtainable in Cartridge 
form at same price. 

Made by Carreras, Ltd,, 

London. Established 1788. 



















MIXTURE 


Get a Tin 
To-day. 





Grecnlu’s 





If your life 
is insured 


you should seriously consider 
whether, in view of the reduced 
purchasing power of money and 
other changed conditions, you 
should take out a policy for a 
larger amount. Apply for par- 
ticulars of our schemes for further 
insurance, 





Est. 1815 








Head Office : 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edin- 
burgh (G. J. Lidstone, Manager 
and Actuary). 
London Offices: 
E.C. 3, and 
Place, S.W.1 


(Scottish Widows find | 


FIVE SHILLINGS FOR THE LIFE-BOATS. 
WANTED : 


ONE MILLION 
Men and Women who will give 


FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR 


That will maintain the whole 
Service of 243 LIFE-BOATS. 
During the first nine months of 1921 £102,500 have been 
received. 
The Institution still needs 590,000 FIVE SHILLINGS, 
Will you be “one in a million” ? 
If so, please send your Five Shillings To-day. 


28 Cornhill, 
17. Waterloo 




















LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, _ London, We, 2. 


Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babten who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 226 Babies already have been 
born free of Venereal Disease at the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through the special pro-natal treatment there provided, Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day. 


£18, 000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


( RIG IN AL E TCHINGS. By Charles Keene (of Punch). 

Charles Keene’s Etchings :—* Pure art of the highest order.”"—Spectutor 
* Charles Keene will be ranked with the great etchers of all (ime.’"—M. Bracque- 
a. Illustrated price list from ENEAS MACKAY, Book and Print Seller, 
Btirling. 








In These Hard Times 


The Bible Society is in serious straits. While the 
demands on its resources constantly increase, the 
production of its books has become alarmingly expen- 
sive. Its huge popular editions now cost the Society 
three or four times as much as they did before the war, 


This has compelled the Committee reluctantly to 
increase the prices charged for most of the books, 
Yet, in spite of the increase, these books are entailing 
a far heavier loss than they did in 1914. Then, foy 
instance, the cheapest English Bible was priced at 64., 
and involved a loss of ld.; to-day, the same book igs 
priced at 2s., which means a loss of 6d. per copy, 


In these hard times the Bible Society is passing 
through a very severe financial strain. The Committee 
must either materially curtail its oparations, or they 
must at once largely increase its annual income, 
Surely, in a world so full of evil and misery and con- 
fusion, this is not the ‘time for reducing the circulation 
of the Word of God. 


The Committee, therefore, earnestly appeal to their 
friends everywhere to join them in raising the Society's 
income by £75,000 above that received last year. They 
have faith that lovers of the Bible in all lands will 
unite in responding to this appeal—so that the Society 
be not hindered in providing the Scriptures for those 
who need them to-day more than ever. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


Plain— 

but very good 
Good— 
yet very nice 


You will be glad to know about these biscuits 
because they are better than the best you have 
known. Better in what they contain and in 
what is omitted from them. 


“P.R.” 
OLIVER BISCUI 


AUGER 


S 


bulld up vigorous young bodies and nourish and regulate 
older ones aa only “ P.R.”’ Biscuits do. They contain all 
the vital elements of the whole wheat and lack all the 
injurious chemical shortenings usually present in oth 


biscuits. They are not only good and nice, but cheaper 
than most ordinary white fiour biscuits. Of all Gro 
Health Food Stores and of the leading London Stores, at 


ls, 4d. per Ib., or 6d. per packet, 
or we will send a 91b. box for 13s. carriage paid direct 
Send 2d. siamp for a sample and full particulars, or bettet 
still, write for a box of assorted samples of * P.K."” Biscuits, 


GGNGUU20TUCETEEESRGHUOUUEENSESSUSAGOOCSEESGUUOSEOEOOUETERULUEOSEREANUE at HAUUUKuGENTNEL 


post free for ls. 6d. Write for latest list. 

! For the ci wathve tanetesanh of Diabetes « and Dyspepsia 
\“P. R.” CURONA (Regd ) BISCUITS 
are highly recommended. Write for leaflet 
THE WALLACE “P.R.” FCODS 


Co., Ltd., 


23 To‘tenham Lane, 
HORNSEY, LONDON, N.§8. 


POUSSEEUTE AED ESESODOEDOATOEDOEOES SSAC ESTATES PTDL SSE EEE Fe 


“*P.R.” COFFEE 


STinstusmint 


unrival'ed flaveur and purity. 
Does not injure the serves. 
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PUBLISHED YESTERDAY 
THE FALL OF MARY STUART 18s. net. 


By F. A. MUMBY, Author of “The Youth of Henry VIIT.,”’ 

‘Elizabeth and Mary Stuart,” &c. Fully Mlustrated. 
although the period e« vered by this book Is of less than three years it contains 
many of the most dram tic events in the now legendary life of Mary Queen of 
scots.. We are told of the ill-starred marriage with Darnley, of the assassination 
of Riccio, of the birth of James VI., of the murder ot Darnicy, of the mystery 
of the Casket letters, of the abduction of Mary by Bothwell, of the surrender 
at Carberry, of the flight, imprisonment, abdication, and escape of Mary's third 
husband, of her fatal defeat at Langside, and finally of her bitter disillusionment 
on finding, when she sought safety in England, that all Elizabeth's promises 
of friendship were mere scraps of paper. 


THE SUDAN IN EVOLUTION 42s, net. 


By PERCY F. MARTIN. A Study of the Economic, 
Financial, and Administrative Conditions of the Anglo- 


Egyptian Sudan. With a Foreword by General Sir 
REGINALD WINGATE, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.V.O., &c. 


THE WISDOM OF THE BEASTS 5s. net. 

By CHARLES AUGUSTUS STRONG. Philosophical 
Fables by a well-known psychologist and author of “ The 
Origin of Consciousness.” , 


GRUACH AND BRITAIN’S DAUGHTER 
Two Plays by GORDON BOTTOMLEY. With cover 
design by CHARLES RICKETTS. Uniform with ‘“ King 
Lear's Wife.” 15s. net. 


S0ME CAIRO MOSQUES 
FOUNDERS 


By Mrs. R. L. DEVONSHIRE. Demy 8vo. Illus. 17s. 6d. net. 
An historical account of the principal Cuiro mosques, written by a careful 
student for the use of visitors and for the entertainment of the ordinary reader. 


a= RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
FROM PRIVATE TO FIELD-MARSHAL 


By Sir WILLIAM ROBERTSON, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
&e. Demy 8vo, with Portrait in Photogravure, 16 half- 
tone Illustrations and a Map. 21s. net. 
“A great character and an inspiration to all who enter the Army.”’—Times. 
“A fascinating account of an extraordinary career.’’"—Major-General Sir 
Frederick Maurice in the Daily News. 


THE LIFE OF SIR EDWARD COOK 
By J. SAXON MILLS. Portrait. 163. net. 
“Mr. Saxon Mills had the opportunity of making a fine book, and he has 
wasted none of it., . . He has been able to give us the best picture ever achieved 
of the more intimate side of London journalism.’’—Obdserver. 


THE SPORT OF OUR ANCESTORS 


A collection in Prose and Verse setting forth the Sport of 
Fox-Hunting as thoy knew it. Edited and selected by 
Lord WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE, Illustrated 1g colour 
and black and white by G. D. ARMOUR. 21s. net. 
Lord Willoughby’s compllation is a tribute to a vanished age. ... His high 
spirits, his humorous and shrewd outlook on men and affairs, his facility of 
allusion to history and literature, make his own contributions to this book 
at least as readable as most of the passages he quotes from others; ahd one 
cannot say more than that.’’-—J. C. Squire in the Observer. 


_— 
SEA POWER IN THE PACIFIC 
By H.C. BYWATER. Charts, &c. 18s. net. 

“ All thinking men and women would do well to read Mr. Bywater's book, in 
Which he ¢ 3 with admirable frank nd great lucidity the naval problems 
ot that orean.... A standard work o rence... .. A book of such absorb- 
ing interest.”"—Murning Post, 


WORLD REVOLUTION 
By Mrs. WEBSTER. Chart. 18s. net. 
“The most important contribution to history ever made by 
LoRD SYDENHAM in the House of Lords. 


CROWDING MEMORIES 
By Mrs. THOMAS BAILEY 
“At a time when a rather gtrident note is the vogue among writers of remi- 
niscences it is a comity and a relief to turn to such a book as ‘Crowding 
Memories,’ Jt is... a@ bundle of memories, grave, gay, and fanciful, recalled 
with an old-world grace that takes us far from the bustle of to-day... . This 
book of kindly recollections.”"—Z'he Times. 
ACCEPTING THE UNIVERSE _ 
Essays in Naturalism by JOHN BURROUGHS. Ils. net. 
This ts the last book left complete at his death by the eminent Amorican 


naturalist, well known for his wise and sympathetic studies of bird, animal, and 
vegetable life, 


=== AN EXCEPTIONAL NOVEL 
THE BLACK MOTH 7s. 6d. net. 


A Romance of the XVIIIth Century. By GEORGETTE 
HEYER. 


AND THEIR 


















a woman.’’— 


18s. net. 


ALDRICH. Illustrated. 


: ¢ author has managed her machinery of XVIIIth century custom, fashlon, 
vud dialect well: the story is monstrous well written and quite elegant and 
cifective in technique.’’—Liverpool Daily Post. 

“A tale of considerable vigour and great promise. ... This book is full of 
6201 work, whide {t holds promise of yet better.""—Church Times. 


George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 


Yorkshiremen of the Restoration. 


By J. S. FLETCHER, Author of “ The Making of Modern 
Yorkshire,” etc. 10s. 6d. 

** Mr. Fletcher is a fine exponent of that local patriotism which was never 
more needed than now, It is a sign of health when we find a man of hig 
status as a novelist—high among sound craftsmen ... devoting himself 
to research in the history pf his county and to studies of some of her most 
typical worthies.”"—Saturday Review. 


Dancing for Strength and Beauty. 
By EDWARD SCOTT. 12s. 64. 


*‘ The book is as full of entertainment as it-is of information, and this is 
saying much. His book should revive the interest in this neglected art 
and most of us would welcome a little of the author's influence in the moderu 
ball room.""—Manchester Guardian, 


Twenty Years in Roumania. 
By MAUDE PARKINSON. 10s. 6d. 





Essays and Addresses. (Now. 84 
By GILBERT MURRAY, LI.D., D.Litt. 10s. G1. 


This book deals with many current questions of philosophy and literature 
such as Stoicism, Inspiration, the Soul, the Theory of Poetry, Empi: and 
Rebellion, from the point of view of one whose chief teachers on these subjects 
have been the Ancient Greeks with whom such studies began. 


° _ . 
Hellenism and Christianity. 
By EDWYN BEVAN. 12s. 6d. (Just out.) 

A series of essays touching on such questions as, Is it true that the Mast 
can never be really influenced by the West? How far wa3 Christianity 
derived from Greek-Oriental mystery religions What foundation is there 
for the hope of continuous human progress ? 
ree . 7 . 
The Anaiysis of Mind. 

By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 
“‘Tfere are the old clarity and the old charm ; 
wit; the easy rhythm of artfully pungent sentences 

essay in psychology.”—New Statesman. 
The History of Psychology. 
By G. S. BRETT, M.A. Vols. II. and III. 16s. each. 


“Mr. Brett is not only an authority on his subject—he has also an admirable 
style and an incisive judgment."—Neaf East. 


16s. 
the restrained illuminating 


«oe & most brilliant 





Militarism after the War. 
By Dr. V. H. RUTHERFORD. 6s, (Just 
A lucid statement of post-war Militarism, and a valuable contribution te 
the solution of Imperial problems. 
House Property and its Management. 
A collection of papers by various hands. 3s. 61. 


“No one interested in housing reform should fail to get the 
is full of practical wisdom derived from experience.”—Times. 


The Truth about China and Japan. 
By PUTNAM WEALE. 7s. 61. 
“It is particularly timely in view of the Washington Conference.”—D. ily 
Mail. 
Wars and Treaties, 1815-1914. 


By ARTHUR PONSONBY. Third Edition. 23s. 


pul.) 


00k, which 





NEW FICTION. 


One Woman: A Romance of Sussex. 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT, Author of ‘‘ Owd Bob,’ 
Men,” etc. 

“A true and moving story... a highly vitalized and individual book.’ 

—English Review. 


Moon of Destiny. 
By CHESTER KEITH, Author of “ Oueen’s Knight. 


“An excellent story. The author has revivifying old themes 
with a truly vital realism.”—TJruth 


Horace and the Bird. 


» 4 


Two 


a gift fox 


By ROBERT A. HAMBLIN, Author of ‘ Aun’s First 
Fiutter,’”’ etc. 
“From the first paragraph manifest comedy.’’—Times, 


Compensation. 
By Mrs. HENRY HEAD. 


‘“ As a character study it is admirable.” 


The Passionate Pilgrim. 
By SAMUEL MERWIN. 
A story of modern American life, which tells of Henry Calverley, journalist 
novelist, and lover. 


For Me Alone (Pour Moi Seule). 


By ANDRE CORTHIS. 


Awarded the Grand Prix du Roman for 1920. 


Times, 


(Nov. 8th.) 








W.c. 1. 








CONSTABLE, 10-12 ORANGE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Ruskin House, 40, Museum Street, London, 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


SIR VALENTINE CHIROL, 


{India Old and New. 


By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL, Author of “ Indian Unrest,” 
“The Egyptian Problem,” &c. 8vo. tos. net. 





W. B. YEATS. 


Four Plays for Dancers, 
By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. With Illustrations in 
black-and-white by EDMUND DULAC. F’cap. 4to. 
10s. 6d. net. 





Vera. A Novel. 
By the Author of “ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 
Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net ; 
blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 
THE SERVICE KIPLING. 
net each. 





26 vols. Blue Cloth. 3s. 





The Quaker History Planned by JOHN WILHELM 
ROWNTREE is completed with 


The Later Pericas of Quakerism. 
By RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., D.Litt., D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 
30s. net. 

The Friend.—‘ These two handsome final volumes 
tell the somewhat complicated story with the same lucidity, 
detachment and impartiality as characterized the first five 
volumes, without apology or defence, without fear or favour, 
and in that scientific and historical spirit which is the 
guarantee of truth.” 





The Economics of Communism. 
With special reference to Russia's experiment. By LEO 
PASVOLSKY, formerly Editor of the ‘‘ Russkoye Slovo ”’ 
and “ The Russian Review.’’ Crown 8yo. 12s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


“THE ORGAN ” 


NUMBER TWO NOW READY. 


4 QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR ITS MAKERS, ITS PLAYERS. AND ITS LOVERS, 
Price Iwo Shillings (post free, 2s. 3d.). Annual Subscription, Nine Shillings 
(post free). 








The type used is large and easily readable, the size of the page 10 by 71ins., 
and the margin and pagination so arranged that the separate issucs can be 
bound to make a comfortable volume. 


CONTENTS: No. 2. 


FRONTISPIECE! Joseru BONNET. 
JOSEPH BONNET; 1. The Man. 
A. EAGLEFIELD HULL, Mus. Doc. 
KEYS AND STOPS: A Study in 
the Development of the Console. 
The Rev. ANDREW FREEMAN. 
THE EXTENSION ORGAN, 
JOHN COMPTON. 
TWO UNPUBLISHED RECORDS 
OF FATHER SMITH. 

Sipney W. HARVEY. 
DEVELOPMENTS IN THE USE 
OF THE PEDAL ORGAN. 

HARVEY GRACE. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
ORGANS OF THE CHURCH OF 


ARCHIDIACONUS ADVERSARIUS. 
The Rev. GEORGE GARDNER (Arch- 
deacon of Cheltenham). 


THE = AT GERONA CATHE- 
DRAL 


ARTHUR G. COLBORN. 


SPECIFICATION. 
Church of the Holy Cross, Crediton. 


ECHOES FROM THE PAST. 
The Mounted Cornet. Canon W. E. 
DICKSON. 
The Iconoclast Abroad. 8S. TAYLOR. 
The Transmission System. 
NATHANIEL J. HOLMES. 


Four PLaTes; TEN ILLUSTRATIONS 
IN THE TEXT. 


ST. LAWRENCE AT READING. 
The Rev. ANDREW FREEMAN. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

“If the first number is a test of the work the new publication intends to 
undertake, its success ought to be assured.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

“Our new quarterly contemporary, The Organ, has started so well that 
there will be no doubt as to its success.’”"—Musical Times. 

“ A cordial welcome must be given to a new quarterly, The Organ, which 
sims at interesting and edifying makers, players, and lovers of that instrument. 
The neweomer makes its débfit very effectively with its well-written and informa- 
tive articles.""—Church Times. 


Office of “ MUSICAL OPINION,” 13 Chichester Rents, Chancery Lane, W.C. 3 





PSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill! Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or in 
quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Central 
Oifice, Denivon House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, $.W., to whom Sub- 
scriptions and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent. 





—Bankers : Messrs. BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 3.W. 


a 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


A HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT WAR. 


By JOHN BUCHAN. 


IN FOUR VOLUMES. 258. NET EACH. 
(To advance subscribers the price will be £4 4s. Net per Set.) 


. 
Volume I.—From the Outbreak of War 
to the Battle of Neuve Chapelle. 


“* The country owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. Buchan for his 
arduous work. His book will long remain a standard authority,” 
—-Saturday Review, ‘ 

“It is a brilliant and valuable piece of work .. . sober ix 
its judgments and accurate in its facts.".—Birimingham Mail, 


“ History at last. . . . There is a flow of language, a mastery 
of detail, a broad outlook, which are irresistible.”—The Field, 


“It is not a book to borrow, but to purchase, and to keep as 
a treasured possession.”—Major-Gen. Sir GEORGE ASTON in the 
Liverpool Courier, 

“Future generations and foreign peoples will regard Mr, 
Buchan as the spokesman of the British nation, as it was ag 
the end of the war.”—Glasgow Herald. 








THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD., 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 





Just Published. Second Edition, Revised. Price 18s, 


ISLANDS FAR AWAY. 


FIJIAN PICTURES with Pen and Brush. 

By AGNES GARDNER KING. With an introduction and glossary by 
Sir Everard im Thurn, K.C.M.G., late Governor of Fiji and High Commis. 
sioner of the Western Pacific. Illustrated with 80 reproductions of drawings 
by the Author and 2 maps. 

“It is a slice of Fijian life far more exhilarating than most novels, enhanced 
effectively by the author's clever drawings.” —Graphic, 


Second Edition, with NEW PREFACE. Price £1 Ils. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY OF EASTER 
ISLAND. 


THE STORY OF AN EXPEDITION. 
By Mrs. SCORESBY ROUTLEDGE, M.A. With 11: maps and plans, 
119 plates (8 panoramic views and 2 in photogravure), and 17 line drawings. 
“The book is a model of its kind, with its lucid descriptions and enter- 
taining details.”—Dr. A. C. HADpDoN, in the Observer. 





1921 Edition, now ready. Price 6s. 6d. 
STEWART’S HANDBOOK OF THE 
PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


Just Published. 


SIFTON PRAED’S SKETCH MAP OF THE 
PACIFIC OCEAN, 


With Notes on the Hegemony of the Pacific and a table of distances. 
Price in sheet, 2s. 6d.; mounted to fold, 4s. 6d. 


London : SIFTON PRAED & CO., Ltd., 67 St. James's St., S.W. 











THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 


By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” ‘‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 

“Everybody should read this book.’’— Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 

upon us as a revelation.””-—The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 

and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Be'gravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 


TNH E CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 
For the advancement of Libcral religious thought. Office, 10 Clifford Street, 
Organ in the Press, THE MODERN CHURCHMAN. 





w.l 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. 
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H.R.H. THE DUKE OF OPORTO: (Crown 
Prince of Portugal) Memories. 
With 39 fine Illustrations on art paper. 8vo. 15s. 


MOTHER AND SON—BROTHER’S LOVE—THE KNIGHT 
WITHOUT FEAR AND WITHOUT REPROACH—FAVOUR.- 
ITE OCCUPATIONS—PRINCELY DUTIES—ANECDOTES 
_THE TRAGEDY OF DOM CARLOS—THE IDYLL OF 
A PRINCE—THE WINGS OF DEATH. 

These Memories are published with the full appreval of H.R.H. 
the DUCHESS OF OPORTO, who hae kindly read the proofs 
of the book for press. 


SIR CHARLES V. STANFORD. 
By J. F. PORTE. With Musical Illustrations and a Por- 
trait. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A biographical sketch of the great musician, with an appreciation of his works, 
which are described opus by opus (1 to 177), and classified in an Index. 


CAROLS: Their Origin, Music, and Connection 
with the Mystery Plays. 
By W. J. PHILLIPS, Mus.Doc., Oxon. Foreword by 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, and 10 full-page woodcuts 
by Artuur J. GASKIN, HENRY PayNE, BERNARD SLEIGH, 
and others. Sm. 4to. 6s. 


The story of the Carol from the time of the origination of the créche (or crib) 
of St. Francis of Assisi (13th century) to its decline at the Reformation and its 
subsequent revival: treated in a popular etyle. Many old Carols are included, 
some with musical illustrations, giving their traditional melodies. 


THE WIT OF THE WILD. 
By ERNEST INGERSOLL. With 16 Plates from. Nature. 
6s. 

Fascinating studies of animal life and psychology. Do Animals Commit 


Suicide? Animals that Wear Disguises, Animale that Set Traps, Animals that 
Advertig:, Animal Partnerships, &c. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THOUGHT AND 
FEELING. 
By Dr. CHARLES PLATT. 7s. 6d. 
A book for the Genaral Reader, dealing with Inherited Dispositions (Fear, 
Anger, Sex-Instic.t, Tender Emotion, Play), the Compound Emotions, Habit, 
Memory, Kxowledge and Intelligence, Thought and Judgment, Education, the 


Supcoustious Mind (including Mind-cure, Mysticism, Spiritualism, and Tele- 
pathy), Mental Ills, Crowd Psychology, and the Delinquent. 


INTRODUCTION TO MAHAYANA BUDDHISM, 
with Especial Reference to its Chinese and 


Japanese Phases. 


By W. M. McGOVERN, Lecturer on Japanese and Chinese 
at the School of Oriental Studies (Univ. of London), Author 
of Modern Japan (1920). 7s. 6d. net. 


PRIMITIVE SOCIETY. 
By R. H. LOWIE, Ph.D. 461 pp. 2ls. 

“Condenses practically the whole of the material evidence on Marriage, 
Polygamy, the Family, Position of Women, Laws of Property, Primitive Govern- 
ment, and Administration of Justice among natural races. References at the 
end of each chapter. They appear to co:nprehend all the sound authorities. 
The Bibliography and the Index are excellent.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE HEROIC BALLADS OF RUSSIA. 
By L. A. MAGNUS, LL.B. 12s. 6d. 


“No English scholar can rival him in his knowledge of the heroic ages of 
Russia, and of Russian legends and folk tales.""—Manchester Guardian. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE JEW. 
By GERALD FRIEDLANDER. Preface 
Moscovitch. 33. 6d. 


CASTING TACKLE AND METHODS. 
By O. W. SMITH, Author of Trout Lore. With 14 Plates 
on Art Paper. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


TWELVE KEYS TO AUCTION BRIDGE PLAY: 
With Chapters on Bidding, The Pre-emptive 
Bid, Doubling, Inferences, and the latest 
Portland Club Laws. 

By PACHABO. 5s. 


~~ 


by MAvRICcE 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD., KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGIONS : 

The Deities, Sacred Books, Rites and Ceremonies, Insti- 
tutions, Sects, &c., among the Babylonians, Egyptians, 
Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, and others—as well as various 
primitive tribes—and among Buddhists, Hindus, Zoroas- 
trians, Muhammadans, Jews, and Christians. 


By M. A. CANNEY, M.A., Professor in the Univ. of Man. 
chester, Contributor to the Encyclo. Biblica, Encyclo, 
Britannica, Hastings’ Encyclo. of Religion and Ethics, &c. 
Pp. 408, double cols. 4to. 25s. 


INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY. 


By H. W. VERNON, M.A., M.D., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, Investigator for the Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board. 12s. 6d. 


NORTH ENGLAND: An Economic Geography. 


By L. RODWELL JONES, B.Sc., Cassel Lecturer in 
Economics at the London School of Economics. 2] Mess 
and Illustrations. 6s. 


THE ADOLESCENT GIRL. 


By Dr. PHYLLIS BLANCHARD. With Prefaces b 
MARY SCHARLIEB, M.D., and Professor G. STANLEY 
HALL. 17s. 6d. 

Dr. STANLEY HALL says:—‘‘ The psyche of the budding girl has scemed 
about the very most unknown of all the great domains of psychology. We do 
know something about this crisis in a boy’s life, but the corresponding o&-figes 
in the soul of the young woman are far more hidden not only to -<7seif, but to 
others.” 


TABOO AND GENETICS. 


By Drs. M. M. NNIGHT, I. L. PETERS, and PHYLLIS 
BLANCHARD. 10s. 6d. 
A restatement of the soclological problem of Sex, showing the obsoleteness of 
the previous unscientific treatment of the Sex Problom in Social relationships. 
Part I.: The New Biology and the Sex Problem in Society; Part II.: The 
Institutionalized Sex Taboo; Part I11.:; The Szx Problem in the Light of Modern 
Psychology. 


SEVEN AGES OF CHILDHOOD. 
By ELLA LYMAN CABOT. Pp. 356. 12s. 6d. 
Book I.: Babyhood : the Dependent Age. II.: The Dramatic Age. 


Angular Age. IV.: The Paradoxical Age. V.: The Ageofthe Gang. 
Age of Romance. VII.: The Age of Problems. 


TIl.: The 
Vi.: The 


Three Psycho-Analytical Books by Dr. W. STEKEL. 








(1) THE BELOVED EGO. 6s. 6d 
(2) THE DEPTHS OF THE SOUL. 63. 6d. 
(3) DISGUISES OF LOVE. 6s. Gd. 
No. 2] PSYCHE [5s, 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF PSYCHOLOGY IN 
RELATION TO 
EDUCATION, PSYCHO-ANALYSIS, INDUSTRY, 
RELIGION, SOCIAL AND PERSONAL RELATION- 
SHIPS, AESTHETICS, PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, &c, 


THE INSTINCT OF ACQUISITION. Dr. W. H. R. RIVERS, F.R-S. 
INSTINCT OR REASON, Capt. OLIVER G. PIKE, F.R.Z.S. 
RELIGION AND THE SEX INSTINCT. R,. H. THOULESS. 
THE STUDY OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, Dr Il. H. HYSLOP. 
DETERMINISM IN RELATION TO PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. W. R. 

FIELD, K.C., and PAUL BOUSFIELD, M.D. 
PRESENT POSITION OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
THE MISUSE OF MIND. KARIN STEPHEN. 


No. 1 is still in Print (5s.). 


THE INTERPRETATION OF DREAMS. J. P. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EXPLORATION. R. E 
CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY. E. PRIDEAUX, M.D. 

SCIENTISTS AND PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. E. J. DINGWALL, 
HOMING INSTINCT IN DOGS. Col. E. H. RICHARDSON. 

SLEEP. H. HARTRIDGE and W. WHATELY SMITH. 

FIRST STEPS IN PSYCHOLOGY. I. A. RICILARDS and C. K. OGDEN. 


Bovus 


FRANK WATTS, 


Contents :— 


LOWSON, M.D. 
PRIESTLEY. 


~ 





Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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Mr. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE SEA 
ON THE POLITICAL HISTORY 
OF JAPAN 


By Vice-Admirai G. A. BALLARD, C.B. A work of 
great present-day interest. Admiral Ballard covers 
the whole period, from the earliest authentic records 
up to the present day. 18s. net. 


OUT OF THE WORLD NORTH 
OF NIGERIA 


By Captain ANGUS BUCHANAN, M.C. With an 
Introduction by LORD ROTHSCHILD. A record of 
a recent journey to the little-known region of Asben 
or Air. It throws valuable light upon hidden territory 
in Central Africa. With Illustrations. 16s. net. 


WAYFARER’S CARAVAN 


By A. ALEXANDER. Mr. Alexander describes a 
journey by road from the east coast of England to the 
west coast of Ireland, and tells of the joys and the 
misfortunes met with over wild moors, valleys, 
mountain passes and lonely bogs. 10s. 6d. net. 


DAYS AND WAYS OF AN OLD 
BOHEMIAN 


By MAJOR FitZROY GARDNER, O.B.E. An 


amusing and effective record of the author's experi- 
ences during a varied life. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


HOSPITABLE ENGLAND IN 
THE ’SEVENTIES 


By RICHARD H. DANA. An intimate and breezy 
diary wnich gives one most vividly the feel of England 
at the climax Of tie Victorian Age. Illustrated. 21s.n. 


THE AUTOBIOGKAPHY OF AN 
INDIAN PRINCESS 


By SUNITY DEVEE, MAHARANI OF COOCH 
BEHAR. As the daughter of a famous leader of 
Indian religious thought and as the wife of one of the 
best known and most popular of Indian princes, the 
author speaks with authority on many sides of Indian 
life. Illustrated. 12s. net. 


THE GAIN OF PERSONALITY 


By W. CHARLES LOOSMORE, M.A., Author of 
‘* Nerves and the Man.’’ The author’s aim is to help 
those who may be conscious that there is something 
lacking in their lives, and to guide those who are 
anxious to make the most of themselves. 6s. net. 


BONNIE JOANN, and other Poems 


By VIOLET JACOB. Readers who have appre- 
ciated ‘‘Songs of Angus’’ and ‘‘ More Songs of 
Angus "’ will welcome an addition to those highly 
appreciated books by the same hand. 3s. 6d. net. 


7,6 NET NOVELS. 


HER FATHER’S DAUGHTER 
GENE STRATTON-PORTER. 


ROMANCE TO THE RESCUE DENIS MACKAIL. 
THE ROAD TO ROMANCE ANDREW SOUTAR. 
THE BELOVED WOMAN KATHLEEN NORRIS. 
THE BRIDGE ACROSS L. ALLEN HARKER. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT, WORK 
AND AFFAIRS. 
Editor: SIR RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S, 
OCTOBER. 6s. net. 

RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE :—MATHEMATICS—ASsTRONOMY— 
Puysics—PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY—OR@ANIC CHEMISTRY—BOTANY—PLANT 
PHYSIOLOGY — ENTOMOLOGY — PALAEONTOLOGY — ANTHROPOLOGY — 
MEDICINE, 

ARTICLES :—TAE SIGNIFICANCE QF SrEcTRoscopy (If. Dingle, D.1.C., 
A.R.C.Sc., B.Se.)—SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THE CHROMOSOMB THFORY OF 
HeRepiry (J. 8. Huxley, M.A.)}—Some BrotoeicalL EFrecrs OF THE TIDES 
(FP. W. Flattely)—SYMBIOSIS AND THE BIOLOGY OF Foop (H. Reinheimer). 

POPULAR SCIENCE :—SOME OTHER BEES (H. Mace). 

NOTES, CORRESPONDENCE. 

a TYPEWRITER REFORMS—THE COMBINATIONAL KEYBOARD (Wm. 

y. Nelson), 

ESSAY-REVIEWS :—Tue MECHANISM OF THOVGHT (T. Beaton)—Tar 
PRODUCTIVITY OF THE SEA Fisnerirs (Prof. J. Johnstone), 

REVIEWS OF 28 BOOKS, ete. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 








172 pages. 








ey 


G. BELL & SONS 


French Architecture 


from the Death of Mazarin till the Death of Louis XV, 








1661. 


1774. By Sir REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A., Litt.D. Fg A 
In 2 vols. Imperial 8vo. With 226 illustrations. £4 4s. net, 


“ All lovers of the subject,” to quote the Architects’ Journal, * will ye ic 
to follow his guidance through a period to which he has devoted so much a “ 
. . . They will find in thesé pages an ample harvest of information on mar, 
aspects of architectural activity, as well as much sound and stimulatin 
criticism.” ‘“* Sir Reginald Blomfteld’s book,” says the Morning Post. « ae 
to the student, is full of instruction and delight for the general public 

A list of Sir Reginald Blomfield’s works will be sent on request, 


. 
Antiques : Genuine and Spurious 
By FREDERICK LITCHFIELD. Medium 8vo. With over 100 
illustrations of representative Porcelain, Furniture, Enamel and 
Bronzes. Secend Impression. 25s. net. 

Tn the opinion of Truth this is “ decidedly a book which no collector of such 
things should be without,” and, accerding to the Connoisseur, Mr. Litchtield writes 
“always with a lucidity that confirms his high reputation as an expert, and 
with the charm of a practised writer.” 


British Diplomacy, 1813-1815 


Select Documents dealing with the Reconstruction of Europe. 
Edited by C. K. WEBSTER, M.A., Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Liyerpool. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. ° 
“A collection of dispatches illustrating British policy and diplomacy during 
the great period 1813-1815. . . . It is, indeed, nothing less than a national mis. 
fortune that the long prevalence of a partisan spirit in history has allowed the 
importance and excellence of Castiereagh’s work to be obscured. . . . For those 
who have had in recent years to deal with similar problems we could dévise 
no better training than a study of events of a hundred years ago.”—Tinmes, 


Tudor Ideals 


By LEWIS EINSTEIN. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 

The author traces the origin and growth of the political and social ideals of 
England in the sixteenth century, and attempts to do for the English Renalasani 
what Burckhardt did for the Italian in his monumental work. “ Jt will be 
highly valued,” says the Morning Post, “4s a reliable and readable treatise on 
the Ideals and currents of opinion in a transition age which saw the beginnings 
of modern England.” 


Chess Fundamentals 
By JOSE R. CAPABLANCA. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
This new text-book by the Chess Champion of the World will be ready 
immediately. It should be invaluable to all lovers of the game. 


York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C, 2. 
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Seeley, Service & Ce. 

Founded 1795 

THE GENTLE ART OF FARING. 
RICCARDO NOBILI. Many Illustrations. 21s. net. 

“A most valuable and very delightful book.’—Duixiee Advert 


KASHMIR in SUNLIGHT & SHADE. 
Cc. E. TYNDALE BISCOF, M.A. Many Illustrations, 
* Really fascinating. ’"—The Times. 12s. 6d. net. 

“A delightful book.” —Saturday Review. 
THE RIFT VALLEYS & GEOLOGY 
OF EAST AFRICA. 


L8cP, 


Prof. J. W. GREGORY, F.R.S. Illustrations & Maps. 32s. n, 
“* Monumental.’——Glasgow Herald. “A valuable work. 
—Westmi tery Cazetic. 
A DIPLOMAT IN JAPAN. 
Sir ERNEST SATOW, G.C.M.G., P.C., LL.D., D.C.L. 
Illustrations. 32s. net. 
THINGS SEEN IN FLORENCE, 
E. GRIERSON. With many Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net 
“The best of a wonderful series.’-— Dundee Courier. 


FIRST AIDT? AMATEURPHOTOGRAPHER 


THE 
WILL R. ROSE, of Chester. Profusely illustrated. 3s. net 


“ A book for the legions of amateurs whose photography 
begins and ends with the use ag A 0 es ; 
—British Journal of Photography. 


THE NEW ART LIBRARY. NEW VOLUME. 


PERSPECTIVE as Applied to Pictures. 
REX VICAT COLE. With 472 Hlustrations. 183. net. 
“ Makes perspective quite fascinating.”"— Aberdeen Daily Jo 
RECENTLY ISSUED. 
WATER-COLOUR. A. W. Ricx. 60 Illustrations. 
OIL PAINTING. S. J. Soromon. 80 Illustrations. 


10s. Gd. net 
103. 6d. net. 
15s. net. 


ANATOMY. Sir Atrrep Freier. 159 Illustrations. 
MODELLING. ALBERT Tort. 119 Illustrations 15s. net. 
DRAWING. Harotp Sreep. 96 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


R. Vicat Corr. 500 Tlus. 15s, net. 


ANATOMY OF TREES. 


868 GREAT RUSSELE STREET, W.C.1, 
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THORNTON BUTTERWORTH Lro 


READY | IMMEDIATELY. 


TEN YEARS AT THE 


COURT OF ST. JAMES’ 
1895-1905. 
By Baron von ECKARDSTEIN. 
Contains a wealth of lively, intimate gossip about Roy alties and 


Society and revelations of secret pe gyn which give the book a 
value and interest far beyond that of the usual diplomatic Memoirs, 


21s. net. 
“WILD LIFE IN THE 
TREE TOPS 


By Capt. C. W. R. KNIGHT, M.C., F.R.P.S., M. B.O.U. 
Illustrated by a Unique Series of 53 Photographs. 

These extraordinary studies, with thelr intimate revelations of 

bird-psychology and habits, form a unique volume that bird lovers 

will find as valuable as it is entertaining. 21s. net. 

















NOW READY 


EUROPE—WHITHER BOUND ? 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM 


nd interest as a contribution to the history of what 
10s 





of exceptional value a 





tie war has made of the world. 6d. net. 
BARBARY: The Romance of the Nearest East 


By A. MacCALLUM SCOTT, M.P. 
A brilliantly entertaining anecdotal and descriptive account of the debat- 
able land for the soul of which East and West have wrestled for og og of 
years. 6d. net. 


—_— _ 








Ww HILE I REMEMBER 
By STEPHEN McKENNA 
“ Ketter than his novels in every way.”—Daily Express. 21s. net. 


M. ARV ELS OF THE ANIMAL WORLD 





— 


By W. S. BERRIDGE, F.Z.S. 
A collection of strange and little-known facts written by an expert. 
Illustrated with 45 Photographs from Life. 7s. 6d. net. 





FICTION. 8s, 


net. 
LOUIS COUPERUS | 


his own with English readers on the publication of “‘ Old People 
ugs that Pass" which was acclaimed as a “‘ masterpiece,”” and 


THE LAW INEVITABLE 


ed event in the literary year. 





came ir 
and the Ti 


will be a recognis 








-_ 


THE HEART OF THE DESERT 
By HONORE WILLSIE, 


Author of “ The Forbidden Trail,’’ etc. 
ecuted example of the favourite ‘ desert island’ 
g variations,’’"—Book-Post. 


MYSTERIOUS MR. PICKERING 
By PHILIP CURTISS, 
Author of ‘Crater's Gold,’’ etc. 
lroit mystery an intriguing and individual book.” 
work is skilfully claborated, with ease and grace of literary s 
Glasgox Herald. 


type of story, 





THE 








BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
THE ROYAL ROAD LIBRARY 





Beautifully illustrated in colour and In line. 7s. 6d. net each. 

For children of all ages—between six and sixty-six. The unique feature 
of the series is that it embodies the wonderful facts of science, history, natural 
history, and the whole material universe in the language, and with all the 
fascination and romance, of the fairy tale. 


THE FIRST TITLES ARE :— 

The Carl Ewald Books. 

Translated by ALEXANDrR TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. ° 

r. TWO-1JiGS. 

THE OLD WILLOW TREE and other Stories, 

Carl Ewald, the great Danish writer, has a European reputation; his 
mature-tales have been translated into Russian, Swedish, German, and Dutch. 
His bocks are destined to become classics in the Lnglish language, 


The Netta Syrett Books. 
3. TOBY AND THE ODD BEASTS. 
1. RACHEL AND THE SEVEN WONDERS. 


The W. H. Koebel Books. 








THE BU TLE RF I, IE Ss’ DAY. 
Fairy Stories by Et thel C ‘ook ‘Eli rt. 
THE HOUSE ABOVE THE E TRE ES. 
Illustrated in colour and line by ANNE ANDERSON. 7s. 6d. net. 
_ Author and artist have collaborated in the production of a rcally charming 
gift book. 
THE LITTLE HOUSE IN THE FAIRY WOOD. 


MABEL Hatt. Pott gto. 6s. net. 


> BEDFORD ST. LONDON W.C.2 : 


Ulustrated in colour by 





BOOKS IN GREAT DEMAND 


At all Good Bookshops and Libraries. 


THIRD LARGE PRINTING. 
Demy 8vo. Price 12s. 6d. net 


By “A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE.” 

Sterning Post; ‘‘ A kindly personality . ». her book will be extensively 
tea 

Daily Mail; ‘‘ Knows her world thoroughly . it is a book written by 
a happy soul who is anxious to make others happy and to share the fun and 
jollity of hum an life with some who have not been so fortunate.” 

Times: ‘* Indiscreet memoirs,’ 

Tatler: “ The kind of book you want to shut yourself away with one 
evening after a good dinner ; give the butler a lo: aded pistol and instruct 
him to shoot at sight anyone who disbelieves you are ‘ not at home.’ 





EDITION 





A GREAT SUCCESS. 


Demy 8vo. Price tos. Gd. net, 


THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE 
By PRINCESS PAULINE METTERNICH. 


** The very name of Princess Pauline Metternich is the opening 
As a queen of wit, caprice and fashion, her place 


Times: 
of a book of memories. 
in history is secure.” 





FOURTH IMPR NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


AT THE SUPREME WAR COUNCIL 
By CAPTAIN PETER E. WRIGHT, 
Late Assistant Secretary, Supreme War Council. 
Observer: ‘It is probably the shortest of all war books. None stands 
out with more importance and decision.’ 


ESSION 





“THE BEST BOOK ON AUCTION.” 
Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


AUCTION BRIDGE MADE CLEAR 


With an extensive A.B.C. of the game and the complete code 
of laws and a section on ‘‘ Contract Bridge.”’ 
By A. E. MANNING FOSTER. 

Daily Mail: *‘ A clear description of the game... . The book is designed 
to teach players to ‘ walk,’ not to ‘run.’ But many who think themselvcs 
advanced would gain much by reading it.’ 

Yorkshire Post: Happy are those who find a text-book that is sound 
and yet interesting. Such a book is that of Mr. Manning Foster.’ 

Weekly Dispatch: ‘‘ The book is of immense value to players who desire 
a ready book of reference.” 


net. 





FICTION 
By the Author of “ THE SHEIK” (36th edition). 
FOURTH LARGE IMPRESSION PRINTING. 
Crown 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. 


THE SHADOW OF THE EAST 
By E. M. HULL, Author of ‘“ The Sheik.” 
Thirty-six editions have been sold throughout the English- 
speaking world of “‘ The Sheik,” E. M. Hull’s great story o 
love and passion in the desert. The price is 3s. 6d. net. 


net 





“ THE MOST AMUSING BOOK OF THE SEASON.” 








Crown 8vo, Price 7a. 6d. net. 
By MORLEY ROBERTS. 
ONE OF THE BEST NOVELS OF 1ozt. 
Crown Svo. Price $s. Gd. net. 
By KATE JORDAN. 

Saturday Review: “ Miss Jordan deftly sustains au intricate plot, and 
keeps us on tenterl 100ks till the last moment.’ 

Bookman s ‘ brillian it in the extreme. 

Westminster Gazette The story is unwound with very considerable 
ingenuity, and a knack of achieving a tense atmosphere at the dramati 






moment which is none too common.. . . There are plenty of luscious passages 


but also many others.” 





RUPERT HUGHES'S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown Svo. Price 8s. 6d. net. 
By RUPERT HUGHES, Author of “ The Thirteenth Com- 


mandment.”’ 
he sort most — have to read the end of before they 
" ran as a serial the editors were 
o did it. Nothing, therefore, necd 


A mystery story 
get half way 
inundated with r st u 
be added to explain the kind of book it is. 








ROMANCE 


LOYALTY 


HAMILTON DRUMMOND, Author of 
‘* Shoes of Gold.”’ 


OF SPAIN. 


Crown 8yvo. Price 7s. 6d. net 


“ King’s Pawn,” 


By 
EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON, LTD., 
148 STRAND, LONDON. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Sir A. W. Ward: Collected Papers 


Historical, Literary, Travel, and Miscellaneous. 
Master of Peterhouse. Demy 8vo. 


By Sir ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, Litt.D., 
Volumes III and IV, Literary, 63s net the two volumes ; 


F.BA, 


Volume VY, Travel and Miscellaneous, 36s net, are now ready. 
‘The Master of Peterhouse may look with just = at their number, their variety, and high standard of workn anship, 
a. 


. . . When completed, the collection will be in sever; 


respects remarkable. . 


. . They contain the calm reflections of one wha 


has seen, read, and meditated much upon the great permanent political interests of the world.”—The Times. 


The 


Collected Historical Works of 


Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H. 


Edited by his son, Sir R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S. Volumes V, VI, and VII are now ready. With 


illustrations and maps. Royal 8vo. 42s net each. 


Volume V contains The History of the Anglo-Saxons, 


Volumes VI and VII are devoted to the two parts of The Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth, 
“When this series of beautiful volumes is complete, Sir Inglis Palgrave will, in any case, have rendered a service to those 
who love good books, and raised a noble monument to the memory of his father.”—The Times on Volumes I-IV. 


Beowulf. An introduction to the study of the Poem, 
with a discussion of the stories of Offa and Finn. By R. W. 
CHAMBERS. With 8 plates. Demy 8vo. 30s net. 

“Mr R. W. Chambers has focused in the present volume the discussions 
which have gathered, and sometimes raged, Gains the last hundred years 
about this unique poem. Few living scholars are better equipped with the 
erudition in many different fields demanded by the task. . . The book is 
a compendium of ‘ Beowulf’ scholarship indispensable to every serious 
student of Old English.""—The Manchester Guardian, 


The New Shakespeare. Edited by sir ARTHUR 
QUILLER-COUCH and JOHN DOVER WILSON. The 
third volume, The Merry Wives of Windsor, is now ready. 
Cloth, 86 net. Leather, 10s 6d net. 

“ The edition is a real contribution to scholarship. It is a voyage in the 
spirit of the Elizabethans over seas not yet clearly charted ; and solid land 
is in sight on the horizon—a new settlement of the text of Shakespeare.” 
The Times Literary Supplement 


Matthew Prior. a Study of his Public Career and 
Correspondence. By L. G. WICKHAM LEGG, Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. With a frontispiece. Demy 
8vo. 22s 6d net. 

As a writer of light verse, Prior stands second to nonein the Augustan age 
of English Literature, but it is only recently that attention has been drawn 
to him as a writer of prose of unusual excellence ; the discoveries made by 
Mr Waller at Longleat and the correspondence printed in the reports of the 
Historical MSS. Commission and elsewhere having brought this aspect of 
Prior into greater prominence. From these and material hitherto unpublished 
it Is now possible to reconstruct in detail and to estimate the value of the 
work done by Prior in the diplomatic service. 


, 

Cambridge Plain Texts: Italian. with 
introductory notes by Professor THOMAS OKEY. Five 
volumes are now ready, Is 6d net each. 

Rosmini: Cinque Piaghe. 

Gasparo Gozzi: La Gazzetta Veneta. 

Alfieri: La Virti Sconosciuta. 

Leopardi: Pensieri. 

Mazzini: Fede e Avvenire. 
Each volume consists of 60 to 80 small octavo pages of text, 
preceded by a short biographical note on the author. 


The Economics of Everyday Life. a 
First Book of Economic Study. By Sir HENRY PENSON, 
M.A., Lecturer in Modern History and Economics at Pembroke 
College, Oxford. Part II. Large crown 8vo. 4s net. 

The firat part of this work was devoted to the consideration of effort, ex- 
change, and income. Part II shows how the income thus obtained is applied 
to the satisfaction of human wants. 


The Fourth Dimension. By £. H. NEVILLE, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in University College, Reading. Demy 8vo. 5s net. 

“ Now it has happened that the talk of a few mathematicians has suddenly 
become of universal and absorbing interest, and a dictionary explaining the 
meanings they are In the habit of giving to some familiar words is required. 
It is this dictionary that I have tried to write."’— From the Introduction, 


Royal Society Catalogue of Scientific 


Papers. Fourth Series. (1884-1900.) Vol. XVII, 
MARC—P, now ready. Cloth £9 net. Half morocco, 
£10 10s net. 

Cambridge University Calendar, 


1921-22. 


20s net. 


Fetter Lene. Lenden, E.C. 4: Cr. Clay, Man 








A Text-Book of Roman Law. room 
Augustus to Justinian. By W. W. BUCKLAND, M.A., F.B.A., 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Royal 8vo. 50s net. 

The purpose of this book is to state the main rules of the Private Law of 
the Roman Empire for the use of Students, and to set out the established or 
accepted doctrines. The subject is the law of the Empirc—what is call d the 
Classical law—with later developments, including the legislation of Justinian. ‘The 
method adopted is that of a narrative treatment, in which, while the system, 
as a system, is kept in view and forms the main framework of the book, the 
historical development is also kept in view and the perspective distorted as 
little as possible, 


Delegated Legislation, = Three Lectures by 
CECIL T. CARR, LL.D., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 

The first lecture shows how much our laws as nowadays made by Parliament 
depend for their understanding and their working upon laws to be sulse- 
quently made by somebody else; the second lecture explains how adminis 
trative convenlence ang national necessity have brought this situation about 
The third lecture deals with the form and publication of Statutory Rules 
and Orders, ete. 


The Present Law of Abuse of Legal 


Procedure. By P. H. WINFIELD, LL.D., of St 
John’s College, Cambridge, and the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Demy 8vo. 18s net. 

This book is supplementary to the author’s History of Conspiracy and Abu:s 
of Legal Procedure and deals with: Maintenance and Champerty as Torts; 
Maintenance and Champerty as affecting Contracts ; Maintenance and Cham- 
perty as Crimes; Agreements affecting Legal Procedure otherwise than by 
way of Maintenance and Champerty; Criminal Conspiracy to Abuse Pro- 
cedure; Malicious Prosecution; Abuse of Procedure by Judicial Officers ; 
Preventive Proceedings. 


Readings in English Social History 
from Contemporary Literature. Edited by R. B. MORGAN, 
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